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The Relation of the Public Schools to the Social 
and Moral Well-being of Society. 


{A Paper read before Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Dec. 30, 1873, by OLIVER AREY, President 
Whitewater Normal School.] 

That the influence and position of pub- 
lic schools may be seen, I will pass in 
rapid review the educational forces of 
the state. These forces may be divided 
into two classes—the direct and indirect. 
The indirect manifest themselves in the 
family, in incidental observation, com- 
merce, the pulpit, the press, in its partisan 
and sectarian character, and in its pan- 
derings to vulgar tastes. I also class un- 
der this head our punitive and charitable 
institutions. 

The family has its origin in constitu- 
tional nature, and has for its object the 
conservation of the rave. On its altars 
should blaze in their purity fires of the 
intellect, that the feelings and the will 
may perform their proper functions; for 
as is the family, so will be the other in- 
stitutions of the state. 

Incidental observation is an educator 
of no inferior power. The instructor 
will do well to bring its influence within 
the scope of his labors, for it elevates or 
degrades in accordance with the aim of 
the observer, the objects brought before 
his consciousness and the time, place and 
manner of observing them. 

Commerce springs from the necessities 
of the family and in its origin and just 
possibilities, it is the hand maiden or 
rather the herald of intelligence and vir- 





tue. But in its practical workings, per- 
meated with the greed of trade, it can no 
more be said to deserve this character 
than the unruly cow that breaks into a 
cornfield can be said to be the herald of 
the lady who has occasion to pass through 
the breach into the field. 


The pulpit, as founded by the Great 
Teacher, comprehended, in their fullest 
sense, the emergencies of humanity. Its 
principles were broad enough to give 
opportunity to all to work out life’s prob- 
lem without other conflict than that 
which is necessary in the outgoings of 
constitutional nature, and was thus or- 
dained by its Originator a potential and 
direct educator. But when the truths 
upon which the pulpit rests were pro- 
claimed by other minds than that of its 
Founder, the perverseness and narrow- 
ness of many of its leading men wrested 
these foundation principles from their 
high mission of universal good to man, 
and brought them to the furtherance of 
selfishness, non-essential interpretations, 
political preferences and claims of infal- 
libility; then it fell from its high estate, 
and its march towards ultimate truth be- 
came indirect, its conquests over ignor- 
ance and wrong action less frequent and 
enduring. The pulpit should meet with 
ready discussion whatever the progress 
of the age brings in its way, and should 
permit greater growth of thought from 
within, or it will be overborne by a freer 
and healthier growth from without. 
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The press should be an efficient and 
direct educator, as its possibilities are 
almost boundless. In some of its teach- 
ings itis. It sends to our school rooms 
and to our homes thought vitalized with 
the most recent revelations of masters in 
language, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, and in morals and religion,—thus 
quickening our educational impulses, 
invigorating our powers and giving us 
all a better insight into the problems of 
the future. It takes fearless stands for 
progress and right, and is powerful in its 
efforts to liberate thought from the super- 
stitions of the past. The press which has 
for its object the exposure of error and 
the defence of right bears the same rela- 
tion to the well being of society as the 
judge who impartially holds in his hand 
the sword of justice. But when it caters 
for vulgar tastes, stoops to partisanship 
in politics, to the upbuilding of sects in 
religious matters, uttering half truths in 
some cases in place of truth itself, in 
others overstating it, causing mildew to 
fall on the public mind, thus destroying 
the political, social and religious life of 
the nation,—when the press accomplishes 
such results, then it is not a blessing to 
society, for it is better that men should 
be ignorant than live the life of educated 
villains. 

The punitive and charitable institu- 
tions have for their object the vindication 
of law and the relief of the unfortunate. 
The punitive are created to secure us 
from the direct effects of vice. Inciden- 
tally they may educate and reform those 
who may fall into their hands, but their 
first duty is to restrain evil doers by the 
strong arm of force. The charitable in- 
stitutions are created to give such supple- 
mentary aid as the necessities of the 
unfortunate may demand. If more than 
supplementary aid is afforded, then that 
institution fails to bless society and can 


have no warrant for its act in well order- | 


ed social life, for no man is the better for 
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or private good. 2. Those which have 
for their object disinterestedness or pub- 
lic good. 

Under the first head we find select or 
boarding schools, ladies’ seminaries, 
academies, parochial schools, denomina- 
tional colleges or colleges limited by 
charter or otherwise, and professional 
schools. 

Select or boarding schools generally 
find their ends accomplished when the 
instructors of them have secured a com- 
petence, or have learned from biting ex- 
perience that there is no money in them. 
I am not sure but they ought to be 
classed among the indirect educational 
forces, as my experience has failed to 
convince me that they have other ends 
than those terminating in self. 

Ladies’ seminaries are based on the 
supposed isferiority of woman and the 
oriental idea of seclusion. Their course 
of study, modes of discipline, their su- 
perficial management justify this state- 
ment. They have helped woman develop 
artificial life, and have given her a pass- 
port into fashionable society and have 
accomplished in the past something for 
her. In the present, however, they are 
without sufficient purpose and must soon 
acknowledge their work accomplished. 

The academy had its origin in the in- 
terest of the rich, and for this class it has 
donemuch. The poor have hardly found 
a foothold within its walls. When the 
public graded high school was organized 
the academy began to decline. The de- 
cline has been gradual and general. 
Throughout the eastern states where it 
has had the strongest hold on the hearts 
of the people, to my knowledge, there 
has been no exception to the law of 
gradual extinction. As the public high 
school has been made efficient, so has 
the academy declined and fallen from its 
former high position, and it will continue 
to do so until it takes its place among 
those institutions which have outlived 





having that done for him which his duty 
demands that he should do for himself. 
The direct educational forces manifest | 
themselves under two heads: 1. Those | 
which have for their object selfinterested ! 


their usefulness. 

Denominational colleges, or colleges 
otherwise limited, are doing a good work 
for the state in the exact ratio which these 
institutions bear to free thought. As 
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dogmas, blind cbedience, sectarian ideas 


and party interests creep into them, so 


will their power and usefulness be cir- 
cumscribed and the time of their contin- 
uance limited. As they open wide their 
doors to the culture demanded by modern 
times, so will they secure for themselves 
aright to exist, for the state will find in 


them a necessity which its perpetuity | 


requires. 

Of parochial or church schools I hard- 
ly need speak. They had their origin 
when the intellect was enslaved, when 
obedience was unquestioned, and when 


in these institutions are the limitations 
created by the necessities of the people 
and the capacity of these institutions to 
satisfy these necessities. More or less 
than this is ousting man from his birth- 
right and erecting in its place a despot- 
ism by which he is to be oppressed. Let 
all possibilities within their scope which 
have for their object the welfare of so- 
| ciety be developed in them, and brought 
within the reach of all; for on universal 
| good must public educational institutions 
| rest, and man’s inherent rights must find 
'a welcome in them and nota forced en- 


despotism ruled with a mailed hand. In | trance, since his will is his own and its 
connection with these ideas, or a modifi- subjective behest above all earthly criti- 
sation of them, they flourish now, and|cism. Therefore we cannot lodge con- 
no where else. They have been weighed | victions in his mind through force, nor 
in the balance of progress and found! make him virtuous by legislation. All 





wanting,and they must be classed amongst 
the educational debris of the times. 


Under the second head of direct edu- | 


cational institutions I class the district 
school, graded school, normal school and 
the state colleges or universities. In 
these institutions I find the only oppor- 
tunity for the proper development of the 
principle of disinterestedness, or that 
public good in which every man has a 
common and inherent interest, and which 
is developed in each individual when all 
have the right to seek their own highest 
welfare without molestation. And it is 
that good which the Greatest of all 
Teachers commanded to be preached to 
the world 1800 years ago, and which is 
recorded on the earth, in the heavens and 
in the hearts of men, as well as in the 
written word. 

These institutions are the outgrowth of 
man’s necessities, and are his birthright; 
that right which God ordained for him 
when he was created, and which his 
brother man wrested from him in his 
greed for power; that right which every 
man possesses to investigate whatever 
fact or principle he may choose, limited 
only by the nature of things or rather 
the conditions of the universe which 
makes our existence what it is. 

Man’s dictum is impertinent here. No 
man may declare what shall not be inves- 


tigated. The only dicta to be tolerated 
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| that can be done is to make them free 
and worthy, and invite students from the 
highways, the hovels of the poor, and 
the halls of the rich, but force no one to 
enter and partake, lest we wrong our 
brother. 

The question now arises, how well have 
these institutions answered the ends for 
which they were designed? I answer 
briefly: 1. That the district school has 
done much for the rural population. It 
has made life tolerable among those who 
are without the immediate influence of 
the cities and villages, giving them ele- 
mentary ideas, and thus enlarging the 
possibilities of culture by planting germs 
of theught in the minds of many a youth, 
which may be developed into a noble 
manhood that otherwise could not have 
| been attained. It has broadened and 
deepened the principle of patriotism, 
thereby giving the best guarantee of 
power and perpetuity to our government. 
It has done much to overthrow the priest- 
craft of the European world, by bringing 
foreign youth in direct contact with free 
thought and individual responsibility. 
It is the means which annihilates armies 
in times of peace, and creates them in 
times of war. Itis the outmost picket 
line of the American birthright and civil- 
ization. 2. Whatisthe present condition 
of the district school? That I might an- 
swer this question ] have made many 
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enquiries, and I have found that well 
organized district schools are very rare. 
For the most part the buildings are 
turned into the high ways. The out 
buildings in many cases are out of repair 
and quite inadequate for the needs of the 
school. In others there are none at all. 
‘The grounds are uncared for. Frequently 
they are covered with knots, crooked 
sticks, and such rubbish as would dese- 
crate a wood yard. The building is not 
sufficiently commodious nor is it prop- 
erly heated, seated, ventilated or planned. 
The necessary apparatus for the simplest 
illustration is almost always wanting. 
Either text or reference books are gener- 
ally insufficient for effective classification. 
And worst of all, in the teacher’s place 
is installed incompetency. In the main, 
some cousin, brother, daughter or friend 
of the district clerk, because he or she is 
poor, or in want of pin money, holds the 
place of instructor and hears lessons and 
“keeps school,” but never teaches. 

I have sometimes thought such schools 
had better be closed by state authority, 
but the more I know of their ultimate 
results, the more I am convinced that 
poor as they may be, they are the begin- 
nings of a good work. 

How shall we improve them ? or rather 
bring them out of the depths of the intel 
lectual poverty amidst which they are 
calling to us for the means of a more 
useful and nobler life ? 

1. By securing an eligible lot and ap- 
propriately improving it. 

2. By putting thereon suitable out- 
buildings. 

3. By constructing a school room with- 
in the walls of which incompetent per- 
sons cannot keep school. 

4. By securing in the school building 
thorough ventilation that the brains of 
both teacher and pupils may be supplied 
with fresh blood; for growth of mind 
cannot be produced without it. 

5. By securing the services of an intel- 
ligent, teachable, and moral teacher,— 
one whose body and mind are self-con- 


life purpose. Away with all stepping- 
stone work in teaching if ever the calling 
is to command the respect of men. Let 
only those enter the school room who 
find in it ends sufficient to satisfy their 
highest ambition. 

6. By levying a sufficient tax on the 
property in the district to provide books, 
maps, apparatus and other fixtures. When 
provided, charge the pupils a sufficient 
rental to keep this property in repair. 

%. Let the district clerk, the inhabitants 
of the district and the pupils render cor- 
dial aid in the support of the teacher and 
his work and not oppose them or it. 

8. Scout the idea that instructors in any 
institution can stand on any other grounds 
than those of acommon purpose and good 
fellowship. 

These ideas, I think, are entirely prac- 
ticable if the instructors and state author- 
ities co-operate harmoniously to this end. 

The other state institutions do not 
differ in kind from the district school, 
but only in degree. I leave them for 
future discussion. 

@ 


Sanitary Regulations of the School Room and 
Number of School Hours. — No. Il. 


{Extracts from a Paper read before the State 
Teachers’ Association, at Madison, Dee. 32, 
1873, by JOSEPH HOBBINS, M. D.] 


In close relationship to the subject of 
impurity of the air, comes the considera- 
tion of the temperature of the school 
room—a matter at once so vital, and 
practically speaking so seemingly diffi- 
cult to control. I have known one of the 
best public schools in this city to have a 
temperature at one time of 54°, and I have 
visited it at another time in a tempera- 
ture of 72°. And I have found all the 
varieties in degrees between these two 
extremes. 

Now while it is true that the tempera- 
ture of the children at the age of those 
who attend school varies but very little 
during the day—the fluctuations being 
most frequent in the evening and night 
—stil] it is not the less true —that chil- 
dren like old people, having less power 





trolled and self-cultured, and one who 
enters upon the work of instruction be- | 
cause he loves it and chooses it for his | 


of gencrating vital heat, are particularly 
prone to the injurious influences of low 
temperature. But as a very ancient phy- 
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sician remarks, “the terms hot, warm, 
cool, cold, as applied to the surrounding 
air, are regulated by the sensations it pro- 
duces upon the average of persons. “If 
the heat be carried off as fast as it is gen- 
erated, and no faster, no particular sensa- 
tion is felt, and the bodily powers are 
neither stimulated nor exhausted. This 
equilibrium is maintained (supposing 
that no extraordinary exertions are made) 
when the thermometer stands at 62°, or 
thereabouts. We call that point in the 
scale temperate. * * * JT am speak- 
ing of the average of healthy persons; 
for remarkable diversities occur among 
individuals in respect to the epithets 
which they assign, under the guidance 
of their sensations, to the particular de- 
grees of the thermometric scale; their 
sensations differing according to the 
power which their constitutions respec- 
tively possess of evolving heat. Now, 
if this power of evolving heat be entire, 
and active and persistent, no peril need 
attend even violent alternations of ex- 
ternal temperature. But ifit be weakened, 
as for instance — by impure air, by long 
confinement, by over study, by loss of 
sleep, all of which causes are in operation 
among our school children; or, if the 
health is already deranged, or the nervous 
system in any way exhausted; or if the 
skin be perspiring, or has already thrown 
off its excess of heat; or, if children re- 
main at rest immediately after and during 
the application of cold; then it becomes 
highly perilous and likely to produce in- 
ternal mischief. If we need proof of the 
truth of all this we find it in the fact 
that “one-sixth of the deaths of young 
children result from cold.” 

To pass on— you will see by your pro- 
gramme, that I am expected to say some- 
thing about the number of school hours. 
* * * Our hours of attendance are to- 
day more than children can bear without 
risk to health, and the number of studies 
more than the children can sustain with- 
out passiing or permanent injury from ex- 
haustion. I speak of these two evils in 
one sentence, for the reason that it is not 
easy to distinguish their individual con- 
sequences—so closely are they allied 
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and so similar are they in character. In 
attending the public schools of this city 
for instance, it is impossible but that one 
should notice, in the rapidity and multi- 
plicity of exercises or studies, an undue 
amount of excited attention, eager inter- 
est and mental tension, that must be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding amount, es- 
pecially noticeable towards the end of 
the term, of physical exhaustion. I 
would not be understood to say that all 
children suffer alike, but I must main- 
tain that the instances are common 
enough to make me feel it to be a duty 
to call your attention to what is undoubt- 
edly an evil. It is easy to reconize the 
injured, and this is best done at home, 
in the evening, when the day’s excite- 
ment is over. The effects run thus: a 
pale face, an air of lassitude, a variable 
appetite, an irritable temper, disturbed 
sleep; and by and by comes a dulness in 
the intellect — with an indisposition or 
aversion to learning, resulting at last, in 
comparative inability to learn; and end- 
ing, as I have seen, if the pupil is pushed 
to extremity, in serious and more or less 
prolonged injury to the mind —in one 
instance, in idiocy. These evil effects, 
with the consequent interference in other 
functions of the body, will in the end 
break down the child’s health. It is per- 
haps worthy of remark, that the girls 
suffer more frequently than do the boys, 
and I make this remark for the particular 
consideration both of teachers and 
parents. 

Where there is so much waste as there 
is in the animal economy of young 
children, there must be ample time for 
renovation; and where this time is not 
given, but the child is required to study 
both at school and at home, to a degree 
affecting even its sleep, which becomes 
but a continuance of enduring thought, 
then the mind, sympathizing as it does 
with the exhausted state of the body, 
can not develop and is not benefited by 
its exertions. 

Will you allow me, Mr. President, to 
suggest a remedy for the evil I have 
pointed out? I would begin, then, by 
curtailing the hours of study. “It has 
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been computed,” says Dr. Franklin, “ by | 
some political arithmetician, that, if) 
every man and woman would work for | 
four hours each day on something useful, | 
that labor would be sufficient to procure 
all the necessaries and the comforts of | 
life; want and misery would be banished | 
out of the world; and the rest of the | 
twenty-four hours might be spent in | 
leisure and pleasure.” As with grown | 
men and women, so with little men and | 
women — our children; as with physical, | 
so with mental labor. I believe that 
Franklin is right in his estimate, and I be. | 
lieve that I am right in mine aso. | 
To speak more explicitly, I would divide | 
the scholars of our public schools into 
two classes for the hours of study: those | 
under and those above twelve: years old. | 
The latter not to be more than four hours | 
in school any day, and the former not | 
more than three hours; the session to be 
divided in summer for the four hour class 
into two hours for the morning and the 
same in the afternoon, and the whole 
school to form but one class in the win- 
ter, from 9 A. M., until noon. 

Under an arrangement of this kind I 
verily believe that more would be learned 
because better taught and better learned, 
and that the gain both to scholar and | 
teacher, as well as to the parents and to | 
the public, would be infinitely greater | 
than under the present system. I am 
speaking as a physician—as one who 
must regard health of mind and of body 
before education, and a life as more valu- 
able than a lesson. 

In connection with curtailed hours — 
I would also suggest the advisability of 
lessening the number of exercises or 
studies. The undue excitement so man- 
ifest in the manner and regards of the 
scholars can not but be injurious. There 
is of course a proper interest to be felt 
and shown in study, but the tension of 
mind and mental excitement before al- 
luded to are not compatible with health 
and therefore should be avoided. 

Nor should children be allowed to 
evade the rules for time of studying. 
No child should be permitted to carry a 








practice, of studying in the evening is 
one of the most pernicious I know of 
among children. No teacher should re. 
quire it, no parent allow it, as it is ruin- 
ous to sleep and to health. 

Before I leave this part of my paper, 
let me say, that I know of no valid ob. 
jection that can be made to lessening the 
number of studies in our public schools, 
and I would anticipate the objection 
which may be made to curtailing the 
hours of study. The change may be ob- 
jected to on the ground that recesses are 
permitted; but there is as I believe no 
validity in this objection, for the reason 
that at best, the recess is often incom. 
plete. Either bad weather, or indiffer- 
ence, or a variety of circumstances will 
prevent the relaxation meant to be af- 
forded. Again, in inclement weather, or 
when the ground is wet and cold, it is a 
grave question whether the recess itself 
is not a positive injury. I have often 
been called to children who were said 
to have taken cold, or fever, or inflam- 
mation of the lungs, from exposure in 
going to or returning from school. This 
is all nonsense. Children do not take 
cold while they are walking or running, 
no matter what the weather is, as an ex- 
cess of animal heat generated by exercise 
makes this impossible. Such sickness 
has quite another source; it can arise 
only when the excess of vital heat has 
passed off, or when there is no excess, 
but rather a diminished temperature. 
Wet shoes and cold feet and damp cloth- 
ing, the result of a recess, followed by a 
flood of cold airfrom an upper sash, are 
not exactly conducive to health, but very 
conducive to colds, to fevers and to in- 
flammations. Nor is the sudden change 
from a heated school room into a cold, 
moist air less dangerous; as the justly 
celebrated Dr. Watson remarks, “It is 
“one of the most common and best as- 
certained exciting causes of inflamma- 
tion in general.” 

And this brings me to another subject 
upon which I have been requested by 
your president to make some remarks — 
play-grounds. Now, play-grounds in fine 





book home. This practice, for it is a 


weather are allsufficient. But we should 




















have play-houses for our school-children 
in bad weather. No child should be al- 
lowed to sit in school with wet shoes on 
its feet. What a trifling expense and how 
easy a matter it would be for each child 
to be required to keep a pair of old shoes 
or slippers at school. And how much 
serious sickness could be prevented by 
the boards of education issuing direc- 
tions to this effect, providing for the 
children thus being protected against the 
consequences of mere want of thought 
on the part of the parents. The object 
of a recess is, the preservation of health 
and of the capability to study. But the 
recess becomes inoperative to this end, 
and even dangerous, when proper means 
for its realization are not provided. I 
would like, Mr. President, to dwell longer 
on the necessity for these play-houses, 
but time does not allow me to say more 
than that they should be provided, and 
that I would with pleasure pay my part 
of the tax for building them. 

Objection may be taken to curtailing 
the hours of study in our public schools 
for areason almost too Pickwickian to 
be received with anything else than a 
good tempered smile. As I understand, 
children are sent to school not unfre- 
quently with a two-fold object, to learn, 
and to be taken care of. To be kept out 
of harm’s way, off the street, out of dan- 
ger, out of the house, and so on. If this 
be really so, then heaven help you, gen- 
tlemen; I do not think the Board of Ed- 
ucation will. If you are to be public 
nurses as well as public school teachers; 
if this is what the public expect from 
you, Ishould recommend you, now that 
striking is the order of the day, to strike 
for double wages; or better perhaps, to 
appeal to the better sense of this same 
public for a reconsideration of your 
duties, and to the Boards of Education 
for a redress of grievances. 

And now, a few words concerning the 
health and life of teachers. I have prac- 
ticed as a physcian for some twenty 
years in this city, and have been in the 
habit of attending upon public school 
teachers as commonly as upon any other 
class of society. Perhaps, it would give 
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more weight to what [ am about to say 
if I were to admit that as a physician, I 
know them well and have marked with 
peculiar interest the diseases to which as 
a Class I find the female part of them are 
more particularly subject. Diseases di- 
rectly attributable to exhaustion; diseases 
of the lungs and diseases of the nervous 
system; from which recovery, especially 
in cases of injury done to the nervous 
system, is frequently so slow, that years 
will elapse even after teaching is aban- 
doned, before the patient can be said to 
be well; to be adequate to the duties or 
even to the pleasures of life. Were I to 
write you a volume, gentlemen, upon 
this subject, Ido not know that I could 
express more than these few, but earnest 
and truthful words have conveyed, and 
sincerely do I hope and trust that they 
may be of service to those in whose in- 
terest they are said. 

When asked how this exhaustion 
comes about, my answer would be in- 
stant— from over-work. If this opinion 
were doubted, then would I say come 
with me into one of our public schools 
in this city, and mark the air that is 
breathed —why at times it smells like 
burnt fish; mark the perpetual motion 
which the system of teaching imposes 
on the children and teacher; the rapid, 
nay, constant change, and the number of 
the exercises and studies; mark the ex- 
cited action, and quickening interest and 
over earnest attention of all concerned; 
learn that this goes on every morning, 
every afternoon; every day in the week, 
except Sunday, and every week in the 
month. Then, learn that the teacher’s 
labors for the school commence at 8 A. 
M., and without recess for her; nay, com- 
monly enough without time to go home 
for dinner; without relaxation of any 
kind, her labor continues and does not 
end until 7 or 8 o’clock at night. Then, 
ask the teacher how she feels, particularly 
if this be toward the end of the term, 
and the answer is “tired, tired” and put- 
ting her hand to her head, the story is 
told. This is no fancy picture, it is the 
result of a personal observation, and ap- 
plies to-day, to most of the female teach- 
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ers in our public schools, that I am ac- 
quainted with. All this is unreasonable, 
unnatural, wrong, and should be cor- 
rected. 


If you will permit yourselves to be 
admonished through the voice of one, 
who was once of your body,’a distin- 
guished teacher in our city schools, I 
will read you part of a letter which she 
addressed to me only two or three days 
ago, and which sets forth your case ex- 
actly as I have found it: “I can only re- 
peat,” she writes, “what I have often 
said, that from my experience, I consider 
teaching, especially in the public schools, 
weakening to both mind and body. Al- 
though blessed with an unusually strong 
body, not naturally nervous, I found my- 
self, after teaching a year or two, very 
nuch affected thereby. At the close of 
my afternoon session, besides being nat- 
urally tired with my day’s labor, I was 
thoroughly unnerved and _ irritable. 
During the evening I was unable to make 
an effort either in employment or relaxa- 
tion, being both physically and mentally 
exhausted. It is often complained that 
teachers are narrow-minded, get into a 
groove and can not get out. I do not see 
how it can be otherwise. They spend all 
their time and strength year after year, in 
teaching one class of scholars after 
another the same branches, with no time 
to increase their own store of knowledge, 
or properly prepare what they teach. In 
my mind a teacher requires more time out- 
side the school room than is allowed her. 
Whatever time she can thus get is no less 
beneficial to her pupils than to herself. 
She needs time to prepare her lessons, 
that she may present them attractively 
and effectively. She also needs it to retain 
her vigorand freshness, that she may be 
better able to sympathize with and influ- 
ence the young minds consigned to her 
care. I wish I had sufficient ability to 
forcibly express all that I feel on the im- 
portance of cutting shorter the school 
sessions.” 


I make no apology for introducing this 
communication for the reason that it is 


still better, it serves to confirm the views 
I have already expressed. 

Mr. President, there were many other 
matters of sanitary interest connected 
with our public schools which I might 
have brought before you, had time per- 
mitted, but I have confined myself to 
discussing those only which have been 
more particularly called to my attention. 

In conclusion, for the compliment you 
have paid me, in requsting this paper, 
I thank you, and at the same time offer 
you my sincere apologies for all its faults 
and short-comings, of which no one can 
be more conscious than I am. 
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BY ROBERT GRAHAM. 

It requires no argument to show that 
intelligence in its highest sense is essen- 
tial to a republican government. WaAsuH- 
INGTON, in his farewell address, with 
prophetic vision, or rather intuitively, 
writes: ‘Promote then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

France and Spain are probably incapa- 
ble of establishing Republics, because 
the people as a mass are unintelligent. 

Wisconsin has engrafted in its funda- 
mental law that district schools shall be 
free to all persons between the ages of 
four and twenty years; thus providing 
that the property of the state shall edu- 
cate the children of the state. 

In consequence of the inability of the 
parent, properly, to do this important 
work, the state has delegated it to schools 
where children between the above ages 
can meet in convenient numbers and ob- 
tain the elements of knowledge. 

Nearly six thousand instructors are 
required to do this work in Wisconsin; 
and, as it is common to change each 
term, double that number is demanded 
yearly. 

Per force of circumstances one half of 
this number vacate their places every 
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demand with persons suitably qualified, 
is a problem which has occupied the at- 
tention of wisdom and experience for 
years. That such supply has not been 
obtained is notorious. 

The State Superintendent of New York 
says: “Had that excellent litany, which 
invokes deliverance from battle, murder 
and sudden death, also incorporated a 
petition against incompetent school 
teachers, it would not have trenched 
upon a subject, in favor of which, wise 
and holy men might not properly raise 
their supplications.” 

Wo. F. PHe prs, President of the State 
Normal School at Winona, Minn., writes: 
“The schools are in the hands of igno- 
rant, unskilled teachers. Poor schools 
and poor teachers are in the majority 
throughout the country. Multitudes of 
schools are so poor that it would be as 
well if they were closed. The pitiable 
spectacle is presented of ignorance per- 
petuating itself at the public expense.” 

The Chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Education for 1871, says: “‘ More 
than 90 per cent. of our teachers have 
never received any instruction in the art 
or science of teaching; 40 per cent. are 
new and inexperienced, changing their 
places every term, looking upon the 
school room as a make-shift for the pres- 
ent. Need we wonder that their hearts 
and souls are not with their calling, that 
they are slaves to text-books ?” 

The Report of the Committee on 
County Academies of the State Teachers’ 
Association of 1872, reads: ‘ Certainly, 
this lack of qualified teachers is a de- 
plorable state of affairs, calling with the 
voice of thunder for a remedy.” 

Our three Normal Schools, from pub- 
lished reports, give not far from 600 of 
all grades each year. From academies, 
high schools and colleges, it is estimated 
that 1000 more are furnished. Not one 
fourth what is needed, and the above 
number not distributed over the whole 
state, but supplied mainly to those parts 
contiguous to such schools. How then 
shall the mass of teachers be reached ? 

One-half, or one-quarter, or one-six- 


teenth of a loaf is better than none and | 
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the fragmentary gleanings of a few days 
institute may be of service. Testimony 
of the value of the Institute Work comes 
from Maine, New York, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
Illinois, and the reports of County Super- 
intendents of Wisconsin are full of glow- 
ing accounts of good done, which may 
have some weight, after making due 
allowance for mutual admiration. 

The Report of the State Superintendent 
of Wisconsin for 1872, says: ‘A convic- 
tion of the value of these institutes, is 
continually growing in the minds of 
teachers and people. A teacher is fast 
losing caste, who habitually absents him- 
self from these educational gatherings, 
and is looked upon as unworthy of his 
position. I am of the opinion that 
teachers should be required to attend in- 
stitutes in their respective counties for at 
least four days in the year, and that 
school-boards should be required to allow 
them such time, without any deduction 
of their wages.” 

The President of the Board of Normal 
School Regents for 1872, says: “A lib- 
eral appropriation has been made by the 
Board for institute work, and much has 
been accomplished in this important 
field of labor.” 

This institute work is fragmentary, 
itinerating, missionary work; it means 
labor and sometimes discouragement; it 
needs faith to sow seed here and there in 
the day and in the night; but the future 
will bring the fruit, good to look upon 
and delicious to the taste. 


In corroboration of the foregoing views 
the state has, by legal enactment, provided 
that each County Superintendent shall 
(not may,) hold at least one institute each 
year. The Board of Normal School Re- 
gents and the state have also provided 
liberally to aid County Superintendents 
in this part of their work. 

Institutes should be held mainly in 
the fall, in the months of September and 
October, and should continue five days, 
beginning on Monday and closing on 
Friday, with two sessions each day, from 
9 to 12 a. M., and from 2 to 5 P.M. 
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WORK ATTEMPTED. 

One-half the time should be devoted 
to instruction—class work by whole in- 
stitute. 

One-third of the time to Methods and 
School Management, by familiar lectures. 

One-sixth of the time to modei class work 
and criticism. : 

The county superintendent should ad- 
vertise, at least two weeks before the time 
of meeting, the specific branches to be 
treated at the meeting; ¢. g.:— 

ARITHMETIC—FOUR LESSONS. 

1. Fundamental Rules. 

2. Common Fractions. 

3. Decimal Fractions and Fed. Money. 

4. Percentage. 

GEOGRAPHY—FOUR LESSONS. 

1. Globe Work—Shape of Earth, Cir- 
cles, Zones. 

2. Outline Maps—North America. 


3. as os Europe. 
4, ne “ United States. 


To include, in lessons 2d, 3d, 4th, bodies 
of water and land, elevations of land, nav- 
igable rivers, political divisions, capitals 
and cities. 

READING—PHONICS—FOUR LESSONS. 
(Standard Webster’s Dictionary, Ed. 1864.) 

1. Vowels in monosyllables and accent- 
ed syllables, sounds of, and how dis- 
tinguished. 

2. Vowels in unaccented syllables. 

3. Consonant sounds. 

SPELLING—FOUR LESSONS. 

1. Rules—two lessons. 

2. Written lessons—indicating the book 
from which words will be pronounced, 
two lessons. 

Thus by specifically stating what will 
be done, much of the odium of failure 
on the part of the teacher, will be averted, 
because preparation by the teachers will 
be made, and being prepared they will 
desire to attend and show what they can 
do. A healthy emulation may be secured, 
and interest among the citizens excited. 

We have glanced at the necessity for 
institute work and the kind that should 
be attempted. It now remains to consid- 


er how attendance may be secured. Not 
50 per cent. of the teachers of the state 
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attend at all, or only nominally. The 
statistics of attendance are not reliable, 
for persons only present a few hours are 
not unfrequently enrolled to swell the 
attendance and make a good showing. 

In Grant county only one person at- 
tended the whole time and that time only 
four weeks. For trifling causes, teachers 
that in charity we are obliged to call 
good, absent themselves. 

The following are proposed as reme. 
dies: 

I. THROUGH THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Let the State Superintendent see that 
each county superintendent holds an in. 
stitute, as required by law; and in case 
of failure, notify the county clerk of said 
county of such neglect of duty, and that 
said county superintendent is liable to 
impeachment. 

2. Let the State Superintendent publish 
a list of county superintendents comply- 
ing with law, with attendance at each in- 
stitute of actual teachers or those intend- 
ing to teach during the year, and the 
number of teachers needed to supply the 
schools of the county. 

3. Also a list of the county superin- 
tendents who do not hold such institutes. 

4. Advise each county superintendent 
of above regulation. 

II. THROUGH THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 

TENDENT. 

1. Let each county superintendent, two 
weeks previous to the meeting, notify 
each teacher in the county of the time 
and place of holding the institute, with a 
specific detail of the work to be done. 
Admit none to class work after Monday, 
except for reasons satisfactory to the 
county superintendent. 

2. Publish at the close of the institute 
the names of attendants and an account 
of the work done. 

3. On examination give to those who 
attend five per cent. additional on each 
branch of regular work treated at the 
institute. 

4, Hold institutes (if possible) in the 
months of September and October with 
examinations at the close, on Friday and 
Saturday, so that all in attendance may 





attend and those who need it most do not | 


be accommodated. 
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5. Have any spring examinations sup-| has been disputed, since our government 


plementary to fall, with certificates of | was established, that women and children 
only six months duration. | if otherwise qualified by birth or natural- 





III. MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Any county necessitated to hold in- 
stitute in the spring (March or April) to 
have preference, for aid from the state, 
for next year, in the fall. 

2. Each county superintendent to pledge 
an attendance of teachers equal to 50 per 
cent. of the schools in his county. Fail- 
ure to secure such attendance to forfeit 
the right to state aid the next year. 

3. No county to receive state aid twice 
during any one school year. 

4, Each institute conductor from a nor- 
mal school, to make such time and place 
for holding institute in his district as in 
his judgment will secure the greatest 
good, giving preference in time to the 
months of September and October for 
fall institutes and last half of March and 
the whole of April for spring. 

A few points are thus presented, sug- 
gested by past experience, and based upon 
laws already in existence, as our expe- 
rience in the past shows it unwise to 
predicate results on future legislation. 
The State Superintendent is made to play 
a prominent part, that county superin- 
tendents may point to regulations issuing 
from him. 

It is believed, that without further leg- 
islation, the above plan, if efficiently 
operated, will very perceptibly increase 
the attendance on the institutes, and ren- 
der them a valuable aid in making the 
common school more effective. 
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CITIZENSHIP --- STATE AND NATIONAL. 








BY A. 0. WRIGHT. 


The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution defines very 
clearly what constitutes citizenship of 
the United States. 

“ All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they re- 
side.” 

The words “all persons” include all 


colors, all ages, and both sexes. It never | 





ization, are citizens. Nor has it been 
disputed that white men, if born or 
naturalized here, are citizens, although 
belonging to classes shut out from the 
right of suffrage. But it has been denied 
that negroes, whether slave or free, are 
citizens. By the famous decision of the 
supreme court of the United States in 
the Dred Scott case, negroes were de- 
clared not to be citizens. But this de- 
cision is of course superseded by the ex- 
plicit language of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The first qualification for citizenship 
is thus to be a person—not a man, not a 
white person, but simply a person, with- 
out regard to age, sex or race. 

The second qualification for citizen- 
ship is to be born or naturalized in the 
United States. The right of expatriation 
has always been defended by the United 
States; and has at last been fully conced- 
ed by most European nations, either 
tacitly or by formal treaty. One of the 
causes of the war of 1812 was the claim 
of England that her subjects could not 
give up their allegiance to the British 
crown and become American citizens. 
Under this claim English naval officers 
constantly impressed iato their naval 
service naturalized citizens of this coun- 
try who were born British subjects. 
But millions of subjects of foreign gov- 
ernments have now been naturalized, and 
thereby received to all the privileges of 
American citizens, and their right to thus 
change their allegiance is now fully 
recognized. The process of naturaliza- 
tion is as follows. At any time after he 
becomes a resident of this country a for- 
eigner may declare his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States be- 
fore the clerk of any United States or 
state court, who gives him a certificate to 
that effect. This is popularly called 
“taking out his first papers.”” When he 
has lived five years in this country, he 
can be naturalized, provided he has “de- 
clared his intention” at least two years 
before. This is popularly called “ taking 
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out his second papers,” and is done with 
a great deal more formality than attended 
taking out the first papers. Full citizen- 
ship can only be given in open court by 
the judge of some court of record, either 
United States or State. All United States 
Courts are courts of record; and in this 
State the Supreme and Circuit Courts are 
such also. The would-be citizen must 
bring two citizens with him to testify to 
his good character, and he must formally 
renounce allegiance to his former sov- 
ereign and swear allegiance to the United 
States. 

When a man is naturalized, that fact 
naturalizes his wife and all his minor 
children. An unmarried woman who is 
of age may be naturalized in the same 
way as aman, and a few foreign women 
have been naturalized, in order to take 
up homesteads. 

But in two cases persons who are not 
already citizens may become such, with- 
out a formal naturalization. When terri- 
tory is added to the United States cither 
by cession or by conquest, the inhabitants 
of that territory become at once citizens 
of the United States, and when Indians 
renounce their tribal relations and be- 
come members of a civilized community 
in the United States, they become citizens. 

The third condition of citizenship is 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Those Indians, who main- 
tain their tribal government, are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
not as individuals but only in a modified 
form as subject tribes or nations. They 
are not citizens of the United States, be- 
cause they do not have the responsibilities 
of citizens and therefore ought not to 
have the rights of citizens. 

Ambassadors carry the sovereignty of 
their country with them, according to 
the theory of international law; and 
therefore the children of our ambassadors 
are American citizens, though born 


abroad; and the children of foreign min- 
isters are not American citizens, though 
born in this country. 

The case is not as simple with regard 


United States. We claim all such chil. 
dren of American citizens by virtue of 
their parents’ citizenship; and we also 
claim all children born on American soil 
of foreign parents. Other nations also 
make a similar double claim. In such 
cases one nation claims the child because 
itis born on its soil; while another nation 
claims it because of its parents’ nativity. 
Between the claims of birth and of in- 
heritance, it is dificult to decide, and as 
the question has never yet been settled by 
the general consent of civilized nations, 
we can only say that persons born in 
countries, of which their parents were 
not citizens or subjects, have a double al- 
legiance. Our laws make citizens of the 
children born to foreigners residing here, 
and also of the children born to Ameri- 
cans residing abroad; but that does not 
release them from the conflicting claims of 
other countries- 

By virtue of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment all citizens of the United States are 
also citizens of the State in which they 
reside. Beside those citizens of the 
United States who reside in this State, 
there is another class of persons who are 
citizens of this State. The supreme court 
of Wisconsin has decided that when the 
constitution of the State conferred the 
right of suffrage upon white males, 21 
years of age, who have resided in the 
State a year, and who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, the inten- 
tion of the framers of that document was 
to make these voters citizens of the State. 
But this state citizenship does not extend 
to their families. Their foreign-born sons, 
when they come of age must therefore 
take out papers for themselves, if they 
wish to vote or be drafted into the army, 
two privileges which only belong to male 
citizens of the state of proper age. 

We have thus seen who are citizens, of 
the State and of-the United States. There 
is still another important question as to 
what ure the privileges of citizens. This 
is a question which depends more upon 
judicial decisions than upon statute law; 
and the courts have refused to attempt a 
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cided as they arise. The Civil Rights act 
in defining the equal rights of colored 
citizens, incidentally defines some of the 
rights of all citizens. By that act the 
freedmen were to “have the same right 
in every state and territory of the United 
States to make and enforce contracts; to 
sue, be parties, and give evidence; to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and con- 
vey real and personal property; and to 
full and equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of person and 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens 
and to be subject to the like punishments, 
pains and penalties, and to none other.” 
Besides these certain other rights of citi- 
zens are allowed by all; among which 
are, to be free from inequality of taxation, 
to intermarry with citizens, to engage in 
any profession or trade, when qualified, 
to take up homesteads or pre-empt gov- 
ernment land, to use the public schools, 
to have passports to travel in forein coun- 
tries, and to be protected against injus- 
tice abroad as well as at home. These 
privileges, with others not yet fully de- 
fined by judicial decision, the United 
States guarantees to all citizens. For pro- 
tection in some of these rights we must 
appeal directly to the United States; for 
protection in others we must look to the 
State of which we are citizens, and only 
tothe United States as the last resort 
where the State fails to protect us. In 
many States aliens are denied the full 
right to hold property, and to engage in 
certain professions or trades. But in 
Wisconsin such distinction between citi- 
zens and aliens is unknown. So far as 
this State is concerned, no distinction is 
made except in regard to voting or hold- 
ing office. ; 

Suffrage is not a right inherent in citi- 
zenship. All voters are citizens of the 
State; but not all citizens are voters. The 
theory of our laws, derived from the com- 
mon law of England, is that every man 
over twenty-one years of age is or ought to 
be the head of a family, and that as the 
head of the family he represents the fam- 
ily by his vote. In our representative 
government this is the first process of 
representation; the men represent the 
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women and children. Should the ma- 
jority of the women of this country ever 
become dissatisfied with their representa- 
tives and demand an immediate voice in 
the government of the country, it will 
probably be granted, but not till then. 
@ 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


We have been told by the highest of 
educational authorities that the present 
great progress in the efficiency of educa- 
tion is due to a thoroughly organized sys- 
tem of supervision. In Canada, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, even in Australia, 
the supervision is now organized on so 
efficient a basis that Dr. McCosh thinks 
them on the sure road to surpass our 
American system of schools. The sole 
fact of more efficient supervision, in his 
opinion, will soon make the country 
schools of Canada and Australia surpass 
those of America. 

I do not doubt the soundness of his 
views on the efficiency of supervision. I 
have witnessed its marvelous effects. The 
states that have adopted a system of 
county superintendency have come to the 
front in so prompt and steady a manner, 
that even the most skeptical observer 
has been obliged to confess the potency 
of the instrumentality. It seems to me, 
however, that Dr. McCosh had not visited 
the schools in those states where county 
superintendency is well organized. 

Like all other professional services, 
superintending schools is one that must be 
paid well to produce best results. Gratu- 
itous services deprecate criticism and 
cannot bear it. With a well paid county 
superintendency the country schools im- 
prove at least fifty per cent. in the first 
year. 

Without supervision the tendency of all 
work is to drift to the lowest level. The 
poorest work that can draw its money 
drags down the rest to its level irresistibly, 
when there is no higher authority to meas- 
ure results and pronounce upon them. 
With competent supervision all work 
tends to struggle up to the highest level 
of attainment. The best work is continu- 
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ally held up before the others. The best | very excellent city systems under the su- 


methods, the best results, are made the 
standard, and popular opinion elevates its 
demands, That which feels itself merely 
tolerated is forced to struggle for self- 
preservation. The “struggle for exist- 
ence” ends in development. 

The links of supervision in our Amer- 
ican system of schools embrace the fol- 
lowing: 

I. National Commissioner of Educa- 
cation at Washington, who has charge of 
the Bureau for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of educational information. In 


the reports of that Bureau as in a mirror, | 





pervision of able and well paid superin. 
tendents, while their country schools are 
suffering for want of a like supervision, 
because they have no county superintend- 
ency. 

For the reason that this link of county 
superintendency is the most important of 
all the supervisory links, inasmuch as it 
concerns the education of three-fourths of 
all the people of the land, it deserves far 
more attention on the part of legislators 
than it has received. It is the most pre- 
carious link in the system. It is attacked 
annually by the friends of retrenchment, 


+! . . . . 
one may see reflected the actual status of| and the enemies of public schools seize 
. . . . { . : 
education—its organization and results—j} the occasion to strike a most dangerous 
not only in the United States, but in all} blow to the cause of popular education. 


parts of the world. 


In order to convince the well-wisher of 


II. State Superintendent of Public In- | public schools, that these remarks are not 


struction, resident at the state capital, and 
having charge of the apportionment of 
the State School Fund, the organization 
of educational institutes, collection of sta- 
tistics, and a general supervision over the 
common schools, so far as the execution 
of the state laws is concerned. 

III. County superintendents, having 
supervision over all schools in their county 
not organized under special charter (as 
systems of city schools). 

IV. Superintendents of City Schools. 
Their jurisdiction extends over systems of 
schools organized independently of county 
supervision. 

V. In large cities the supervision of 
the superintendent is supplemented by 
assistant superintendents and supervising 
principals. The latter have charge of 
large schools and smaller subordinate 
schools, and spend most of their time in 
inspection of the work of their assistant 
teachers, and in giving effect to general 
arrangements, devised for the perfection 
of management and instruction. 

With this five-fold system of supervis- 
ion, American educators may feel a degree 
of satisfaction. Ina very large number 
of states—such as Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, the system is complete. 
states are found the second, fourth and 
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hasty and ill-considered, I will ask his 
attention to the following summary state. 
ment of the duties of the county superin- 
tendent; not mere ideal duties which he 
ought to perform but does not, but rea! 
duties, most of which he cannot “shirk,” 
and which for the most part are discharg- 
ed with great conscientiousness by many 
county superintendents with whom I am 
personally acquainted. 

The county superintendent’s functions 
involve— 

I. His duty to confer with other school 
officers and directors: (1) with the State 
Superintendent, whose interpretation of 
the state school law he is obliged to pro- 
mulgate, and to whom he has to report 
the enrollment of school population as a 
basis for the division of the school fund; 
(2) with the county clerk as treasurer, as 
an intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of funds, 
ete.; (3) with local school-boards, includ. 
ing (a) township boards, (J) village-boards 
and (ec) city boards. With each of these, 
if located in his county, he is brought 
into necessary relation, and with the first 
of them he has very distinct duties as re- 
gards advice and consultation. (4) With 
the sub-district directors he has similar 
relations, and is expected to keep posted 


fifth links with a greater or less degree of | in their plans and arrangements, and to 


perfection. There are many states having 
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communicate to them his information as 
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to the state laws and decisions, as well as 
the practices found beneficial in other 
places. He must give unity and purpose 
to their proceedings. 

It is clear that a competent man could 
improve the schools of his county by 
proper attention to these duties alone, to 
an extent sufficient to pay the salaries of 
many superintendents. In the one matter 
of advice as to buildings, in the way of 
economy and proper construction, in the 
way of the prevention of breaches of the 
state law, he could do this. But these du- 
ties. are not the most important. 

II. His duty to examine teachers and 
award certificates to the competent ones. 
He is obliged to test the extent of infor- 
mation both as to theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the art of teaching. He has 
to find out whether the candidate knows 
how (a) to grade and classify a school ac- 
cording to the most approved methods; 
()) to assign lessons of proper length and 
guide his pupils to correct habits of study ; 
(c) how to work up a sentiment in favor of 
schools in the community where he is to 
teach; (d) whether he possesses sufficient 
book knowledge to instruct properly. 

III. His duty to visit schools. He has 
to see that the qualifications which he re- 
quired in the candidate to whom he gave 
the certificate, are actually exercised by 
that teacher in the school. (1) He must 
look after the grading and classification 
of the pupils; (2) after the modes of in- 
struction; (3) after the habits and deport- 
ment of pupils as indicating the general 
influences of the teacher; (4) after the gen- 
eral spirit of the district as affected by the 
teacher. 

IV. Educational Lectures. It is his 
duty to present before teachers at their 
institutes, and before the community at 
large, the subject of education and its 
various practical bearings. 

V. It is his duty to hold Institutes. 
This is one of the most important and 
difficult of his duties. He has to devise 
measures to get his teachers together, and 
arrange for their accommodation and con- 
venience; he has to get up a suitable pro- 
gramme of exercises; to secure the proper 





cises in the several topics of instruction; 
to draw out from the teachers present a 
profitable discussion of the practical points 
presented in the exercises and lectures. 


These departments of labor well consid- 
ered, I do not see how any one can avoid 
the conclusion that the work of the county 
superintendent is the most important link 
in the entire system of educational super- 
vision. Its cost to the state is very small 
in comparison with the entire outlay. By 
no other agency can the school system of 
a state be so potently lifted up and at so 
small an expenditure of money.—Amer%- 
ican Journal of Education. 

cia Ves 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ AT PENIKESE SCHOOL. 
BY A. B. MILLER, A. M., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Mr. Eprror:—Doubtless most of your 
readers have heard something of the school 
of Natural History established last sum. 
mer on Penikese Island near New Bedford, 
Mass. Perhaps a few reminiscences of it, 
from one who richly enjoyed its privi- 
leges may not be without interest, and not 
without value either, if it may direct at- 
tention to the doings of next summer’s 
session. 

On the 5th of July last, about fifty teach- 
ers gathered from all parts of the country, 
sailed down from New Bedford fourteen 
miles, landed on a rough looking little 
island, were met and welcomed by Prof. 
Agassiz, and for about two months gave 
their time and thoughts to the study of 
whatever living things they could lay their 
hands or their eyes on, under his kindly 
direction and powerful inspiration. 

I am sure I shall be understood as giv- 
ing very high praise to the school, to its 
methods of study, and to its skillful, genial, 
admirable conductor, when I say that 
though I have taught school now over 
fifteen years, and had supposed all my 
boyishness to have been long ago evapo- 
rated, yet as soon as I landed upon the 
island and began in earnest to search for 
star-fishes, sea-weeds, barnacles and jelly- 
fishes, and to look at them in the light of 
Prof. Agassiz beautiful, glowing, compre- 
hensive, philosophic descriptions, I began 


persons to conduct the lectures and exer- | to feel that my whiskers were an anachron- 
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ism, and my gray hairs a delusion. For 
in enthusiasm, in wonder, in satisfaction, 
in implicit confidence in my instructor, I 
was instantly reduced from forty to four- 
teen years of age. 

At the last summer’s session, the first 
object which the director of the school 
proposed to himself and to us, was to 
teach us to see the things that were before 
our eyes. Of course this was not fully 
accomplished, else we when we came away, 
should have been to the world around us, 
objects of as great wonder and admiration 
as the learned Professor was to us. But 
we felt that we learned something of this 
precious lesson. The second lesson he 
taught us was how to better appreciate and 
enjoy the wonderful mechanism of every 
object we might examine, however com- 
mon or simple. The reader may smile if 
he will, but one of the important things 
we learned at the Anderson school was 
how to dissect a fish or a toad or a lobster 
with an intense interest and a more pro- 
found reverence for the Divine Artificer 
who fashioned it. 

Perhaps the recital of an incident of 
our school life will best enable me to pre- 
sent to view the controling spirit of the 
institution. On Saturday, the 20th of 
July, while one of the students in the lab- 
oratory was dissecting a skate, he found 
in the body of the fish an egg. Now this 
may seem a matter of small consequence 
to one who has walked along the beach 
and noticed how frequently the curious 
shell which encloses this egg may be 
seen. It certainly seemed quite an indif- 
ferent matter to the student and when he 
took his tray up to the professor to exhib- 
it his discovery he had very little idea of 
the sensation he was about to cause. An 
exclamation from Dr. Wilder to whom it 
was first shown brought forward Prof. 
Agassiz, and the excessive astonishment 
and satisfaction which he manifested im- 
mediately called around him a wondering 
circle of ladies and gentlemen. 

Prof. Agassiz was interested in the egg, 
we in him, and it seemed quite worth our 
while to observe him as he studied it. 
Beaming and sparkling with delight, he 
surprised us by saying, “ No human eye, 











so far as is recorded, has ever seen what 
we now see, a full formed egg in the body 
of askate. For many years I have been 
looking for this very thing.” He seemed 
as happy and as nervous as an inexpe. 
rienced young maiden with an unexpected 
love letter. When he began to trim 
away the flesh so as to show the egg in 
its bed to better advantage, his hand 
trembled so that he could hardly use it. 
But more was to come. As he was care. 
fully, slowly clipping away the fleshy 
covering, there came a sudden, a very ex. 
pressive ah!-h-h, and then the words, 
“truly here are two of them. How beauti- 
ful they are! The sight of those two eggs 
alone would pay me for my whole sum. 
mer’s work,” and then with a soft, happy, 
boyish whistle, he went on with the dis. 
section to make it ready for the drawing 
master. When it was drawn showing 
both eggs entire in the shell, it was brought 
down for a second dissection preparatory 
to a second drawing. On removing the 
upper part of one of the shells there ap- 
peared a very pretty egg somewhat like 
that of a hen. The yolk seemed pink 
rather than yellow and in its general ap- 
pearance, including the germination ves. 
cicle suggested the idea of some large 
bird’s egg. At this the Professor’s feel- 
ings and the interest of the observing 
students reached a climax. ‘“ Before it is 
moved,” said he, “I must take a good 
look at it lest something happen to it.” 
“Ah,” continued he, “it is a splendid 
sight; it is the most beautiful specimen I 
ever saw. Now Dr. Wilder raise it out of 
the water. Stop! give me a good look at 
in the air before it goes into the alcohol. 
Yes, there is the blastoderm perfect. Now 
carefully lower it into the alcohol.” Then 
a long, proud, happy look before the ut- 
terance, evidently with intense feeling, and 
apparently with perfect sincerity, of the 
following words, “I would not take two 
thousand dollars for that rare specimen. 
No human eye has ever seen so rare a one. 
I would not exchange it for the Madonna 
of Raphael! Come, Mr. Hawkins, draw 
this beautiful thing once more.” 

Such enthusiasm could not but be con- 
tagious. The objects we examined and 
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studied seemed almost as novel and inter- | 


esting as those we would expect to find on 
some other planet. 


The school proposes to itself to be a) 


normal school for teachers of Natural 
History where they may learn how to ob- 
serve and how to communicate; and also 
a center of investigation for original dis- 
covery, that this field of human knowl- 


edge may be enlarged as rapidly as may | 


be.—JWV. Y. Educational Journal. 





@ 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Common school teaching has been ai- 
lowed to be governed more and more by 
half truths and conventional ideas. The 
efforts of its friends and promoters have 
sought an end which was by no means as 
clearly kept in view as the importance of 
the matter warranted. This end was that 
the public school should give the best and 
most complete education to be obtained. 
Public school teaching was to supersede 
all other teaching, by dint of being supe- 
rior to all other. To reach this end, the 
effort has been made to crowd into the 
common school course as much of every- 
thing to be taught, as the limits of the 
system would allow. The obvious way of 


reaching this point, or or of appearing to | 
reach it, rather, was to have as many | 


studies on the list as possible, and to 
be seen constantly passing from the 
easier to the more difficult. This sooner 
or later diverts ihe attention of ihe public 
from the question. “ ZZow do you teach ?” 
to that of “ What are you teaching?’ It 
is an easy way of surmounting difficul- 
ties. It serves to satisfy parents and 
guardians, not to say the school commit 
tee, or the “ Board of Education.” To nine 
out of every ten it is eminently satisfac- 
tory to hear that “our high school teaches 
as much as is taught in most colleges.” 
To ninety-nine out of every hundred there 
is denied the power of knowing whether 
any of these things have been satisfactorily 
learned. Of many of the subjects which 
are set forth in the text-books carried by 


aclass of studies never pursued in after 
' life,—except for special ends, or by reason 
lof peculiar tastes. The higher mathe- 
matics, for instance, or chemistry, or as- 
‘tronomy, or geology, are by the vast ma- 
jority of public school scholars as sure to 
be utterly dismissed from their thoughts 
as the rules of the school and the order of 
recitations. They are forced into the 
minds of pupils at an age when the rea- 
soning powers are undeveloped, and the 
memory in its highest state of receptivity. 
Obviously, that is the age when elemen- 
tary facts should be laid in store, and 
when the art of using facts should begin 
to be taught in that careful and guarded 
way which takes care not to anticipate de- 
velopment. Take a class of the same age, 
and, with slight exceptions, the power of 
learning by rote will be about the same. 
But the power of reasoning and applying 
will be almost in abeyance with them all. 
Just where it is found there will probably 
be less capacity for accurate memory 
Indeed, accurate, literal memory almost al- 

yays leaves the mind when the higher pow- 
ers come in play. Idiots and feeble-minded 
children are slow to receive impressions, 
but they hold to them with painful tenacity. 

The common school system is fast drift- 
ing into that devotion to cramming, which 
is the very reverse of true education. 
Secondary facts are crowded upon the 
memory, to the exclusion of those ele- 
;Mentary ones which are needed for the 
| foundation. The. plea that is offered in 
| defence of this system, is that everybody’s 
| child has a right to the best education the 
| State can give, and that, therefore, it ought 
|} to know whatever will be of use to it in 
after life. We suggest that a good many 
things may be left till the time shall come 
for them to be learned to advantage. For 
instance, a little boy in one corner of a 
bench in the public school may become a 
bishop, but it would be hardly worth while 
to instruct him now in the canons of the 
the church concerning the trial of bishops. 
The lad next him is in nowise excluded 





| 
| 
| 





the youthful scholar in his leathern 
strap, or under his arm, none but an ex- 
pert can judge whether any real know- 


from the hope of being chief justice of 
the supreme court of the United States, 
but would hardly be advanced toward the 


ledge has been attained. They belong to | bench by being now set to work upon 


2—Vol. IV, No. 2. 





60 
“Smith's Leading Cases.” There is a 
fallacy in the theory, somewhat akin to 
that under which careful country mothers, 
who pack the trunk of the boy departing 
for a week’s visit to the metropolis, with 
specifics against all manner of diseases. 
If the sickness do come, the doctor in the 
next block, and the druggist on the corner, 
will furnish all that is needed, and there 
will be no danger of the bottles breaking 
and mingling their pleasing contents over 
the Sunday suit and the new shirt bosoms. 

For, to carry out our principles—as the 
boy may be either bishop or chief justice, 
not to mention all other conceivable offices 
—it would be proper to cram him with 
both canons and cases, and with whatever 
else any possible contingency of after life 
might find it handy to possess. 

It seems to us that the common school 
system should be limited to the exact op- 
posite of this, and allowed to teach noth- 
ing special; nothing but what, in any sta- 
tion of life, would be certain to be useful. 
This, however, it should teach well and 
thoroughly; so thoroughly, in fact, that 
the child could pass at once to the special 
study appropriate to its calling, prepared 
to make the best use of that. It is not im- 
portant, nay, it is undesirable (unless a 
man proposes as his destiny to edit ency- 
clopedias), that a boy should leave school 
knowing a little of everything. A little 
knowledge of all things almost inevitably 
involves a vast ignorance of all things, 
and that, too, unhappily, without the ca- 
pacity to perceive that ignorance. 

Under this system, the rivalry of public 
schools with private would be mainly 
done away. The public school would be 
above rivalry, because, under its limita- 
tions, it would teach as no other could— 
except in those individual and isolated 
cases where a child is best taught on a 
special system, adapted to its own pecu- 
liarities. Then private or special schools 
for the advanced could take up their par- 
ticular branches. There would be schools 
of modern languages, schools of music, 
schools of drawing-—possibly, even, schools 
at which the American youth might ac- 
quire some knowledge of history and ge- 


ography.—Churchian. 
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SUFFRAGE WITHOUT EpvucatTion.—Hor- 
ace Mann expressed the danger to our gov- 
ernment of universal suffrage without uni- 
versal education, as follows: 


“The human imagination can picture 
no semblance of the destructive potency 
of the ballot box in the hands of an ignor- 
ant and corrupt people. The Roman co- 
horts were terrible; the Turkish janizaries 
were incarnate fiends; but each were 
powerless as a child for harm compared 
to universal suffrage without mental illu- 
mination and moral principle. The power 
of casting a vote is far more formidable 
than that of casting a spear or javelin. 

“On one of these oft-occurring days, 
when the state of the Union is to be de- 
cided at the polls, when over all the land 
the votes are falling thick as hail, and we 
seem to hear them rattle like the clangor 
of arms, is it not enough to make the lover 
of his country turn pale to reflect upon 
the motives under which they may be given 
and the consequences to which they may 
lead? By the votes of a few wicked men, 
or even one wicked man, honorable men 
may be hurled from office and miscreants 
elevated to their places; useful offices 
abolished and sinecures created; the pub- 
lic wealth, which had supported industry, 
squandered upon mercenaries; enterprise 
crippled; the hammer falling from every 
hand; the wheel stopping in every mill; 
the sail drooping to the mast on every sea; 
and thus capital, which had been honestly 
and laboriously accumulated, turned into 
dross. In fine, the whole policy of the 
government may be reversed and the social 
conditions of millions changed to gratify 
one man’s grudge, or prejudice, or revenge. 
In a word, if the votes which fall so nu- 
merously into the ballot box on our 
days of election emanate from wise coun- 


/sels and a loyalty to truth, they will de- 


scend like benedictions from heaven to 
bless the land and fill it with joy and 
gladness, such as never have been known 
upon the earth since the days of paradise ; 
but, if on the other hand, those votes come 
from ignorance and crime, the fire and 
brimstone that were rained on Sodom and 
Gomorrah would be more tolerable.” 
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FREE TEXT- BOOKS. 


In the state of Maine, 1869-70, the leg- 
islature, refusing to grant a State uni- 
formity of text-books, gave to towns and 
cities authority,to furnish to their schools 
free text-books. Two cities, Bath and 


much to the advantage of their schools, 
and to the satisfaction of their citizens. 
The school board of Lewiston has for 
more than a year furnished the schools 


with text-books, stationery, and all other | 
needed appliances. Bath did the same | 


for alonger period. A writer in the Muine 


of Lewiston, enumerates some of the ad- 
vantages resulting from the supply of free | 
text-books. Books are ready at the proper | 
time. Every child is supplied with all 
the books, etc., needed. There is uni- 
formity in books. Considerable latitude, 
especially in cities, can be allowed in the 
selection of books, without increasing the 
expense of them. Books are more entirely 
under the control of the teacher. Books 
are more carefully used, and better kept 
than when owned by the children. It 
leads parents to procure reference books, 
useful both to themselves and their child- 
ren. Convenience in making transfers. | 
The free supply of books increases school 
time. 





In regard to cost, it has been found, in 
Bath, that the cost per scholar for books | 
averages annually about one dollar. In 
Lewiston, it will be somewhat less for a 
series of years. Mr. Kiddle, superin- 
tendent of schools at New York, says 
that the whole cost of books, slates, maps, 
pencils, stationery, etc., including jani- 
tor’s supplies, (not full) is only about 
$1.75 per scholar on the average in 
school. Hon. Nelson Dingley, jr., until 
recently President of the school board of 
Lewiston, and now Governor-elect of the 
state of Maine, after alluding to some of 
the benefits to which attention has al- 
ready been called, thus closes: 


| 
| 
| 
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“And more important than all other | 
considerations, many children who have | 


cur the expense of books, will, under the 
free text-book system, be brought within 


| the influence of the school room. In- 


deed, on general principles, it is difficult 
to see why the city or town that on 
grounds of public policy and necessity 


'is required by law to provide school 


Lewiston, have availed themselves of it room and teachers and school appliances 


for its children, ought not also to provide 
them with that most essential school ap- 
pliance—text-books. Our own belief is 
that experience will demonstrate that the 
free -text-book system is not only justified 
on grounds of economy, but also by the 


| wisest public policy.” 
Journal of Education, Mr. Thomas Tash, | 


Mr. Tash closes an able paper upon 
this subject with the following observa- 
tions: 


“We will only add that the measure, 


| Where adopted, has been found to bea 


popular one. It relieves from expense, 
anxiety, and trouble, and could not be 
otherwise than popular. The leading, 
wealthiest, and most intelligent citizens, 
are its most earnest advocates. We are 
confident also that should other towns 
and cities adopt the same plan, and pro- 
ceed with it judiciously, it would be 
found equally satisfactory.”— Minnesota 
Teacher. 
pee eeee ane 

EMOTIONAL LANGUAGE.—The fact that 

many of our emotions now betray them- 


| selves only through the incompleteness of 


the effort of will to disguise them is not a 
little curious, and offers several lines of 
interesting inquiry. It at once suggests 
how very little play for emotional expres- 
sion the conditions of modern society ap- 
pear to allow. For it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that the voluntary hiding of feeling 
is a late attainment in human develop- 
ment, and is forced on us simply by the 
needs of advancing civilization. Savages, 
for the most part, know little of conceal- 
ing their ‘passions, and this makes them 
so good a psychological study. Children, 


| too, who may be supposed to represent the 
| earlier acquirements of the race, are pro- 


verbially unfettered in the expression of 
their sentiments. In like manner, in the 





been kept from school simply because | various ranks of our civilized society, we 
their parents could not, or would not, in-! see that, while a cultivated lady appears to 
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all distant onlookers to have a mind dis- 
passionate and undisturbed by agitating 
feelings, a west-country maid reveals her 
curiosity and wonder, her alternations of 
joy and misery, with scarcely a trace of 
compunction. If we golow enough down 
the social scale we find the freest utterance 
of feelings, and it is only when, in retrac- 
ing our steps, we arrive at a certain stage 
of culture that we discover signs of an 


active emotional restraint. Where this 


self-control is defective we have Mr. 
Spencer’s secondary emotional — signs. 


Higherup, among a few specially cultivat- 
ed persons, the acquisition of this power 
of concealment appears to be complete, 
and we have a type of mind capable of a 
prolonged external serenity unrufiled by 
a gust of passionate impulse. The survey 
of these facts at once prompts the question 
whether the expression of our feelings by 
smile, vocal changes, and so on, is destined 
to disappear with a further advance of 
social organization. To attempt to an- 
swer such a question directly and 
briefly would perhaps betray too much 
confidence. We may, however, seek to 
define the various paths of inquiry to be 
pursued before a final answer can be ar- 
rived at, and to hint at the probabilities of 
the problem under its various aspects.— 
Popular Science Monthly for January. 





*** Education, the Security of our National 
Future,”’ 
BY DR. J. W. HOYT, OF MADISON. 

Mr. PresIDEntT: As correct opinions are 
essential to right action, it is ahappy omen 
for our country that the sentiment of this 
toast is fast becoming the faith of the 
American people. 

That a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, cannot per- 
manently prosper, except the people be 
intelligent, is too evident to require de- 
monstration. Hence the solicitude of our 
forefathers that ample provisions be made, 
not only for the elementary education of 

* Speech on the “Fifteenth Regular Toast,” at 


the celebration of the Ninety-Seventh Anniversary 
of American Independence at the ‘ Blumen 


Saele,’’ in Vienna, Austria, Jnly 4, 1873, by Ameri- 
can Commissioners and Exhibitors in attendance 
upon the Universal Exhibition. 
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| all the youths of the country, but also for 

the most thorough culture of all who 
|; should aspire to the higher walks of learn- 
ing. Hence the thousands of stately struc- 
tures that wear upon their generous fronts 
the title of “ Public School” and are the 
pride of so many of our cities and larger 
towns. Hence the multiplied thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of im- 
posing, but comfortable and neatly fur- 
nished schools that dot our hills and vallies 
on every side and nestle in the midst of 
our rural homes. Hence the multitude of 
our academies and colleges, mainly the 
fruit of private benefaction,and the increas. 
ing number of our so-called state univer- 
sities and schools of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, which, for the most part, 
are based on grants of government lands. 
Hence our constitutional and legislative 
provisions for school - superintendence, 
town, county and State. Hence the crea- 
tion of a national bureau for the collec- 
tion and diffusion of educational facts, as 
well as for guidance and _ stimulation. 
Hence the respectful consideration now 
given by congress to recent propositions 
for the consecration of the net proceeds of 
all the public lands, hereafter sold, “to 
the education of the people,” and finally, 
for the founding of a great and true uni- 
versity, as the crown and completement of 
the government’s general prc ‘sion for the 
educational wants of the nation. 

That these prospective acts of the gov- 
ernment are destined to follow appears to 
be almost certain; for the sad experiences 
of the late civil war, the sudden enfran- 
chisement of millions of slaves, and the 
increasing immigration from foreign lands 
have strongly stamped their necessity upon 
the public mind. But until they are ac- 
complished, until every youth in the land 
can be made the recipient of so much edu- 
cation as is essential to qualify him for 
the ordinary duties and relations of social 
and political life; and until the means of 
the highest possible culture are afforded 
to all who crave and are prepared to enjoy 
them, we shall have fallen so far short of 
our duty and have reason to tremble for 
;our national future. Nothing else than 
| this will enable us to correct the downward 


less 
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tendency of our local and nationai politics 
and insure to the United States of America 
that high and honorable position which 
they have seemed destined to hold among 
the great nations of the earth. 

But, Mr. President, my own convictions 
far transcend the limitations of the senti- 
ment to which I have consented to re- 
spond. I believe education to be the sine 
gua non of true national greatness, what- 
ever the form of the government. Intelli- 
gence is the only security against false 
conclusions, and hence the surest safe- 
guard against ultra radicalism and popular 
violence, on the one hand, and a blind and 
self-defeating conservatism on the other. 

It cing, then, the purpose of a goyern- 
inent to rule wisely and justly, what greater 
wisdom than to make sure that the people 
are themselves able to appreciate what is 
wise, and what is just? 

If I mistake not, this broader truth is 
also fast becoming the faith of all people 
and governments. They are learning this 
great lesson—that the self-imposed re- 
straints of an enligbtened reason are a 
thousand times more effective than force 
from without, when opposed to blind pas_ 
sion. Indeed, my fellow countrymen, if 
we but lift our eyes and look around us, 
we shall see that we only bear a humble 
part ina grand movement which has al- 
ready enlisted a of nations and 
quickened them to unprecedented activity 
in efforts that look towards universal edu- 
cation. 

If, therefore, as Americans on this hon- 
ored day, and in the presence of these 
distinguished guests from many. lands, we 
recount the early wisdom of the founders 
of the republic, and the successive steps 
of State and national governments in the 
fulfilment of their plans, is it not fitting 
that we also recognize this progress of the 
other nations and offer them our most 
hearty congratulations ? 

Among them we find at last Old Eng- 
jand, home of our forefathers, source of 
our language and so much of our science, 
literature and law: whose energy and en- 
terprise have made her so eminent in the 
mechanic arts, and sent forth her ships 
like countless shuttles to weaye the com- 


score 
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;merce of the world;—and France, no less 
‘remarkable forthe extent of her resources, 
‘the genius of her people, or the ever-me- 
/morable generosity with which she came 
‘to our help in the struggle for our national 
| independence, than for the persistency and 
| courage with which she still holds up her 
ideal of self-government and strives to 
make it a permanent reality ;—and Spain, 
so long a fountain of learning to other 
nations, the patron of science and pioneer 
in discovery, and now, in these last days, 
secking to rehabilitate herself and begin 
a new and grander career of progress; and 
Italy, original source of science, art and 





jurisprudence to many of the western na- 
|tions, at last reunited and, in great mea- 
isure, redeemed and disenthralled ; — and 
| Austria-and-Hungary, this beautiful land 
| of our temporary sojourn, by the magic 
; wand of whose enlightened and progres- 
| sive sovereign there hassprung up, in this 
| queenliest city of Europe, so marvelous a 
display of the products of human industry 
and genius;—and Germany, home of sci- 
ence, letters, philosophy and art, again, as 
in the past, grand in the unity of her many 
States as well as in the material and intel- 
lectual resources of her people ;—and glo- 
rious little Switzerland, sturdy, intelligent, 
heroic, free;—and Belgium, whose fields 
are gardens, and the sound of whose ham- 
mers is heard round the world;—and 
Netherlands, at the mention of whose name 
troops of glorious memories marshal them- 
selves in grand review and challenge our 
admiration ;—and the Scandinavian States, 
which, whether as pioneers upon the new 
continent, or as sources of so large a pro- 
portion of our best foreign-born citizens, 
will ever command the respect and grati- 
tude of America;—and Russia, greater 
than the greatest in vastness of empire 
and in the multitude of her hardy and vig- 
orous people, great also in the variety and 
extent of her resources and in the promise 
of her future ;—and, finally, the marvelous 
nations of the Orient, with whom exclu- 
siveness has been a cardinal virtue from 
time immemorial, but which of late have 
opened the doors of hospitality and sent 
their gleaners into the harvests of all civ- 
ilized lands. To all these, and even to 
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some of the nations beyond the equator, 
there has come in these latter days, as it 
were a revelation from Heaven, a new 
recognition of this fundamental truth, that 
the real greatness of every nation must | 
depend on the intelligence of its people. 

But even the foremost of the nations | 
have not yet wholly emerged into the clear | 
light of a true civilization; else the fitful | 
reign of Force and Violence had ended, 
and the steady and peaceful reign of Rea- 
son been established. We still stand in| 
the twilight of the early morning. But | 
the dawn is breaking. The finger of| 
Aurora is even now on the tops of the | 
mountains. The day is at hand! When | 
it comes both rulers and people will have | 
juster views than now of what constitutes 
national prosperity. They will then know 
that it involves vastly more than mere ma- 
terial wealth and material power — that, 
in the highest sense, it is indeed but a 
comprehensive synonym for that unem. | 
barrassed and intelligent pley of the in. 
dustrial, intellectual and moral forces of | 
a people which comes of a common obe- 
dience to divine and human law; that in- 
tellectual culture of the people which 
qualifies them for the most refined and 
elevated pleasures of which man is capa- 
ble, as well as for the conquests of science 


and the triumphs of creative genius; and 
that moral culture of the whole people so | 
absolutely essential to a discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of life, and | 
without which no people may hope to 
dwell together in permanent happiness 
and become a guiding light to other na- | 
tions. Nay, more, when that day is fully 
come, patriotism will find it easier than 
now to expand beyond the narrow bounda- 
ries of country and merge itself in that 
yet broader and nobler sentiment whose 
province is the whole earth, and whose 
godlike aim is the highest good of all 
mankind. 


An advancing industry, rapidly increas- 
ed facilities for commercial relations, and 
that comity of nations which is the har- 
binger of a permanent international amity, 
are among the glorious fruits of a growing 
But they are only fruits. It 





intelligence. 


is Universal Education itself, and it only, 
that can guarantee the Brotherhood of the 
Race, and bring all the nations into the 
shining pathway of Universal Peace!” 





0 © 
Absent-Mindedness and Mental Power. 


It is worthy of notice that the growth of 
the mind is often accompanied by an ap- 
parent loss of power in particular respects ; 
and this fact is exceedingly important, es- 
pecially to all who desire to estimate the 
condition of theirown mind. The mental 
phenomenon called (not very correctly) 
absence of mind is of.en regarded by the 
person experiencing it, and still more by 
those who observe it in him, as a proof of 
failing powers. But it often, if not gen- 


| erally, accompanies the increase of mental 


power. Newton displayed absence of 
mind much more frequently and toa much 
more marked degree when his powers 
were at their highest than in his youth, 
and not only did instances become much 
less frequent when he was at an advanced 


| age, but the opposite quality, sensitiveness 


to small annoyances, began then to be dis- 
played. Even an apparent impairment of 
the memory is not necessarily indicative 
of failing mental powers, since it is often 
the result of an increased concentration of 
the attention on subjects specially calling 
for the exercise of the highest forms of 


; mental power—as analysis, comparison, 


generalization and judgment. I have al- 


|ready noted that profound thinkers often 


refrain from exercising the memory, sim- 


|ply to avoid the distraction of their 
| thoughts from the main subject of their 


study. But this statement may be ex- 
tended into the general remark that the 
most profound students, whether of physi- 
cal science, mathematics, history, politics, 
or, in fine, of any difficult subject of re- 
search, are apt to give the memory less 
exercise than shallower thinkers. Of 
course, the memory is exerted to a con- 
siderable degree, even in the mere mar 
shaling of thoughts before theories can 
be formed or weighed. But the greater 
part of the mental action devoted to the 
formation or discussion of theories is only 
indirectly dependent upon the exercise of 
memory.—Popular Sctence Monthly for Jan. 
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|in due time. Visions of “divorced just- 
ice’’ visited our slumbers that night, and 
thereafter no sentiments from the chapel 

Who is the next president of the Uni-| Stage were sufficiently approved to pro- 
versity, and what manner of man is he?/ VOke from us that kind of applause. He 
have become quite common questions. | “@% @ terror—to evil-doers at least, and it 
Having once felt the same anxiety of| WS very easy to see how those wicked 
mind, and having found very agreeable |5ophs came by their opinion. A closer 
relief from the same in the relation of | 2¢quaintance revealed the real kindness 


° 


pupil and instructor, it is possible that I | Of his heart. To be sure, a careless fail- 
may be able to throw some light upon | ure met with a coolness not encouraging 
the subject which will not be wholly un. | © a repetition, and praise, it seemed to 
acceptable. | some of us, was quite sparingly bestowed. 

During our freshman year Dr. Bascom | He was a man to be envied who really 
was traveling abroad. After the difficul-| received words of commendation from 
ties incident to the first year in college | Professor Bascom. We knew they were 
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had gradually melted away, as freshman 
troubles always do, and it seemed that we 
should really survive, the Sophs, with 
characteristic naughtiness, used to harass 


our credulous minds with the hardships | 


in store for us when he should return. 
Did we imagine we had seen any real 
trouble? “ Wait till Prof. Bascom comes 
home!” He was pictured to our imagi- 
nation as the incarnation of cold disci- 
pline; aman who, without faults him- 
self, could not properly sympathize with 
the unavoidable waywardness of college 
boys. In college parlance, he had “no 
bowels” (of compassion). We remem- 
bered to have heard in connection with 
theological subjects of “Justice divorced 
from Mercy.” The personation of that 
abstraction was just our idea of the ab- 
sent professor. During his absence, the 
chair of Rhetoric and Literature was oc- 
cupied by a man who found no little 
trouble in restraining the natural play- 
fulness of under-classmen, and on rhetor- 
ical days the presence of the venerable 
president was necessary to insure the 
desired decorum. We remember, with 
considerable distinctness, the first rhetor- 
ical after the Doctor’s return. Our meth- 
od of applause was not the most approved 
kind. While it might not have disturbed 
an audience of deaf mutes it was too 
hearty for persons of sound hearing. 
The first sound met an unmistakable ad- 
monition. But who ever knew under- 
classmen to act upon the maxim “a word 


to the wise, &c.’”” The second round came | 


/not meaningless or undeserved. If we 
asked his opinion of our own efforts or 
| other matters, we were sure to receive it 
| whether it was the most agreeable or not. 





In senior year we came to know him 
|more intimately and to apprehend his 
| methods and vigor of thought more fully 
than before. The respect we already felt 
for his powers of mind grew into esteem 
| when we saw intellectual strength coupled 
with the highest integrity of purpose; 
with a love of truth for its own sake and 
a readiness to accept it at whatever sacri- 
fice. Perhaps what impressed us most 
yas the inborn sincerity of his character. 
He could not be narrow or sectarian in 
his opinions, his mind was too broad. 
He would not deny to others the utmost 
freedom of thought; he loved liberty and 
consistency too well himself. If the sub- 
ject of class-room discussion was Litera- 
ture, his acquaintance with the authors 
themselves would indicate that this had 
been his special line of investigation; 
but his knowledge of cotemporary events 
and their causes, of the political and re- 
ligious thought of the time, showed that 
his study had been broader and deeper, 
and not only historical but philosophical. 
In Aesthetics, his familiarity with the 
subject, his fund of illustrations, the re- 
sult of observation at home and abroad, 
gave proof that this side of his nature 
had not been neglected. 

A very pleasant feature of the year was 
the social gatherings at his house. He 
invited all of the class who chose, to 
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meet him regularly each week to talk 
over any subjects of interest, connected 
with our studies or otherwise. These 
mectings did much to ripen the respect 
and esteem of the class-room into that 
attachment which came to mark our con- 
nection with him. The topics ranged 
from the most practical of economical 
matters, through the experiences and im- 
pressions which were the result of his 
travel, to the fields of metaphysical and 


philosophical thought where he liked | 
, heart of Old Williams throb. 


especially to dwell. It mattered little 


what was the subject—it was not new to | 

| 
We used to say his mind contained | 
the germs of all knowlege, the principles | 


him, 


which could, upen occasion, be devel- 


oped and applied to any topic in hand. | 

The simple elegance of his home was | 
evidence of a presiding spirit worthy the | 
And if he 
was unavoidably absent, Mrs. Bascom was | 
entirely competent to entertain the “ grave 
and follow with | 
them any path the conversation might | 
Those who have met her can un- | 
derstand readily the Doctor's veneraticn | 


companionship of his own. 


” 


and reverend seniors 
take. 


of woman and his earnest advocacy of 
her rights. A man usually judges the 
female part of the race by his own wife. 
If she be the embodiment of excellence, 
he holds the sex in high esteem. If she 
be the combination of little weaknesses 
and foibles, he endures his lot resignedly 
and believes it is simply woman’s nature. 
Theology, too, hai been the subject of 
his special attention, and perhaps it is 
enough to say that, in a faculty contain- 
ing Dr. Hopkins and Pres. Chadbourne, 
he was a favorite preacher. His sermons, 
composed of bold, earnest, compact 
thought, of illustrations peculiarly apt 
and original, were the delight of hearers 
so captious as students proverbially are. 
That independent thinking is a charac- 
teristic of Dr. Bascom, is seen from the 
fact that he writes upon nearly every sub- 
ject that claims his attention. His pub- 
Jished works cover the field of Political 
Economy, Aesthetics, Psychology, and 
Rhetoric. His lectures just delivered at 


Lowell Institute, being a Philosophical 
History of Literature, are now in press. 
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He has been a frequent contributor to the 
Independent and the various periodicals. 
His review of the Darwinian theory was 
considered one of the best written. 
Allusion has been made to his interest 
in woman’s rights. He is a believer in 
the right and expediency of giving to 
young women full equality in the use of 
all educational advantages enjoyed by 
the opposite sex. His plea before the 
Alumni Association, for the admittance of 
women to college, made the conservative 


It seems especially fortunate that, call- 
ed to stand at the head of the system of 
education in the State, he already has a 
sympathy and practical acquaintance 
with its lower methods. The schools of 
his township have for some years been 
under his management. The spirit of 
fogyism so strongly enthroned in that 
mountainous corner of Massachusetts, 
after a determined resistance, was obliged 
to yield to his persistent efforts, and now 
Williamstown, with its school-houses re- 
built and nicely furnished, its districts 
rearranged, its teaching force improved 
in quality, its graded school managed and 
equipped in the best manner, is a model 
of what the township system may be- 
come. 

The department Dr. Bascom has hith- 
erto had did not offer him opportunity to 
bring into use his full strength. The du- 
ties of his new position lie in the direc- 
tion of his favorite fields of study and 
will engage his best efforts. He comes 
to his work in the prime of his life and 
full activity of all his powers, with talent 
and attainments recognized among schol- 
ars, with personal qualities which com- 
mand the esteem of those who know him, 
with a conscientiousness and sincerity of 
motive that can not be tempted by self 
interest; qualifications which eminently 
fit him for the station he is to fill. And 
must it be that the same fatality awaits 
him which has almost invariably been 
the portion of those who have ventured 
to assume the direction of state institu- 
tions? His friends protest against such 
a sacrifice. Why can not the changing 
policy consequent upon the uncertainty 
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and partisan feeling of regent boards, 
give place to a uniform independent ad- 
ministration which shall enable the 


University to compare favorably with the | 


best of denominational institutions ? 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 








A Paper read before the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- | 
sociation, Dec. 30, 1873, by SAMUEL SHAW, Su- | 


perintendent of Schools in Madison. 

The gentleman who notified me of an 
appointment to discuss this subject, was 
pleased to inform me that I would be ex- 


pected to confine my attention to graded | 


public schools. With this understanding, 


[ shall proceed at once to consider the | 


question; and in order to be practical, 
I shall ineur the risk of being considered 
common-place. 

The root meaning of the term super- 
vision, namely, to see over, or better, to 


oversee—presupposes actual visitation of 


the several departments by the individual 
who superintends. I am aware that much 
valuable information concerning the work 


done in the various rooms ¢an be obtain- | 


ed without going to see; while we have 
to accept this statement so often as a 


shabby excuse for lack of parental visita- | 
tion, we know that no judicious superin- | 


tendent will trust entirely or even consid- 
erably to hearsay testimony concerning 
the excellencies or defects of the teachers 


under his care. ‘ Seeing is believing, and | 


hearing at best may be the truth.” 


Should the supervising officer be one 
who has had personal experience in 
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| that can be said in favor of a superin- 
_ tendent’s inexperience in teaching, I am 
| forced to the conclusion by observation 
and analogical reasoning that the sum- 
mum bonum our schools demands a 
practical knowledge of the art of instruc- 
tion on the part of the one whose duty it 
is to inspect and criticise the same.. When 
it becomes the custom of acute business 
/men to engage doctors to supervise ship- 
building, ministers to supervise railroad- 
ing, and lawyers to supervise farming, 
then I shall be free to admit that teachers 
| should not be selected to supervise teach- 
jing. You'll observe that I do not claim 
to belong to an unprofessional profession. 
In cities as populous as Chicago or 
larger, the board of education have suf- 
ficient funds at their disposal and suf- 
ficient labor too, to warrant them the ap- 
proval of their constituents, when they 
| engage the services of a person who has 
had large experience in teaching and say 
'to him, “We ask you to act as the in- 
| spector of our schools; you need to teach 
/no Class, simply superintend our educa- 
, tional interests.” But inall the cities and 
Villages of our state, except possibly Mil- 
waukee, the question of school super- 
vision confines itself to two possibilities : 
First Choice—(a) Shall we hire a man 
for a nominal sum, who shall give a frac- 
tion of his time to the general features of 
local education and act as a sort of figure 
head to the school board? Were I called 
upon to answer this question I should say 
' No, for several good reasons. 1st. The 


of 


teaching? Iam not prepared to say that | probabilities are in these busy western 
such a discipline is absolutely necessary | towns, that a man will be selected who 
in order to FIT a good superintendent for | has to follow some legitimate calling for 


the work. In fact, I know of a gentle- 
man who has succeeded well in one of 
our sister cities of Wisconsin who has 
never taught, orso little that his intimate 


the support of himself and family. In 
‘fact I should regard it as a great misfor- 
‘tune if this were not the case; for a per- 
son with half enough to do is sure to be 





friends are not informed of it. However,) behind hand. Now, we know in these 
he brought to bear upon his mission fair) modern times, be it as it may in the 
culture, quick perception, good common- | mythological ages, that when a citizen is 
sense, large popularity and self-sacrificing | selected to serve himself and the public 
devotion. On the contrary, I can readily | in order to live, he will certainly put the 
conceive of «a successful school-master, | public last. I am willing to admit just 


who would make a very ordinary super- | enough exceptions to this statement to 
intendent, keen but narrow, accurate but! prove the rule. Self is puffed up now-a- 


uninspiring. Yet, after all has been said | days into huge proportions, from the 
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school superintendent down to the rump 
Congressman of back-pay fame. 

(b.) If the board or the people select 
an ex-teacher for superintendent, just as 
likely as not he was shelved years ago, in 
some state far distant from Utopia, on ac- 
count of his impractical notions and gen- 
eral incompetence; and, now, he seizes 
the reins of a little brief authority to re- 
experiment and ultimately retire. I know 
from four years personal experience and 
am frank to admit that an ex-teacher in the 
‘apacity of school supervisor is exceed- 
ingly apt to become supervisionary. 

(c.) If the board or the people select 
for their superintendent a man with no 
experimental knowledge of teaching, the 
chances are that he will wear the honors 
and draw the salary of his office, and turn 
over the laborious and annoying details 
of his duties to the principal, who of 
course must help him out of his difficul- 
ties during the hours which should be 
devoted to rest and relaxation. Thence 
come wounds without just cause; thence 
cometh redness of eyes. Perhaps some 
from our ranks have gone up to the hill- 
top of glory, bearing, like old St. Paul, 
in their bodies the marks of their servi- 
tude. 

Second Choice—Shall we regularly or- 
ganize our board with the proper officers, 
and make the principal of our schools, 
superintendent ex-officio? I answer, “Yes, 
by all means.” And hold him responsi- 
ble largely for the success or failure of 
the different departments, provided his 
recommendations have been carried out. 
Now, I claim the superintendent should 
keep those recommendations within rea- 
sonable bounds; a school board which is 
not purely passive and inefilcient will be 
conservative in its acts; but its very 
conservatism will be valuable in allaying 
any adverse public setiment. Give mea 
cautious but thoughtful school-board. 

The superintendent that has to teach 
and supervise, meets a difficulty at the 
outset. Suppose him to have three classes 
under his instruction in the high school. 
They recite at certain hours each day. 


In order to inspect the work done in} 
other departments at a corresponding | ing to their pupils, “Children, tell your 





time, what shall he do with his own 
classes? Four courses suggest them- 
selves, viz: 1st. Omit at times his own 
recitations. 2d. Appoint some one else, 
either a supply teacher ora pupil, to hear 
them. 3d. Frequently vary his own pro- 
gramme of recitation. 4th. Occasionally 
call for one of those classes which he has 
been unable to_hear and examine it orally, 
when he visits a department. 

Time does not permit me to enter into a 
discussion which would be at all satisfac- 
tory to any one upon the relative merits 
of these several plans. I must content 
myself with saying that, judging from 
the present degree of light I have receiv- 
ed, I should confine myself to one, and 
that would be the last. 

The objection which some have about 
leaving the school in charge of a lady, 
the first assistant, for a portion of each 
day never troubled me much. A high 
school which forever needs the presence 
of a man to keep it in at the elbows must 
be poorly governed; that kind of govern- 
ment is from without not from within. 
Again if one of the sterner sex creates a 
wholesome awe in the minds of unruly 
boys, the other departments simply gain 
what the high school loses; for such boys 
are certainly found in nearly every room; 
perhaps they are the most trying in the 
senior grammar, and the grammar de- 
partments, where the body has grown 
away from the mind and left it rattling 
around, as the author Holmes said. 

And now, a brief glance at the princi- 
pal’s special work as supervisor: He 
should by the various resources at his 
command, induce the parents of the 
children and other citizens to visit with 
him or otherwise; of course, he’ll not 
have to labor any with his own school- 
board! An unvisited system of schoo!s 
may be founded on the rock; but, at best, 
it is only sand-rock. Popular ignorance 
of the schools is certainly not the matter 
of devotion to the schools. The superin- 
tendent will have great difficulty to make 
many of-the teachers under his charge 
understand this. When they realize its 
truth, they will not feel satisfied with say- 
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parents to come and see us,” knowing | 
that a majority of the children don’t want 
their parents to come at all. 

He should inspect the premises, and | 
particularly the out-buildings; and you 
may be sure he will have his patience 
sorely tried, and eventually will probably 
become a firm believer in human total 
depravity. Certainly, the out-houses of 
our public and private schools with their 
scarred and infamous interiors, point out 
to the thoughtful educator the necessity 
for eternal vigilance to prevent those 
youthful minds from becoming cages of 
unclean beasts. The superintendent can 
do and say much, which the lady in 
charge of the building could not, without 
incurring the criticism of immodesty. 

He should examine the school records 
and see that they are kept uniform and ac- 
cording to directions; this will require 
persistence upon his part; a few general | 
remarks won’t secure neat, legible, intel- | 
ligible, completed records. | 

He should inspect the text-books of the 
pupils, to ascertain whether they are pre- 
served with proper care. Much of the 
marking usually done in them is from 
pure wantonness. 

Some consists of memoranda which 
should be preserved in a blank book pro- 
cured for that purpose. A great deal of 
excellent oral instruction is simply wast- 
ed, because no such provision has been 
requested. 

He should see that the programmes of 
recitation and of study are carefully car- 
ried out. My opinion is he ought to ar- 
range the programmes, making them 
uniform for corresponding rooms; at least 
he should know the precise programme 
for every department. Carelessness about 
this will probably induce one or more of 
the following mistakes in the ward 
schools: Reading and Spelling 5 times 
each in two weeks, Arithmetic in the 
afternoon, Grammar in the most remote 
corner of the afternoon, Singing by some 
musical teacher 30 minutes at a stretch, 
Writing spasmodically and intermittently 
or the whole of 5 minutes, the time used 
for taking out and putting away the need- 
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He should give special attention to the 
system of government used by the teach- 
er. What are its effects upon the scholars ” 
What upon the instructor? What upon 
the parents? Perhaps there is as much 
sense as sentiment in the thought that 
the teacher governs as much by what she 
is as by what she does. At any rate, in 
the department of school-government, 
large latitudes must be allowed to the 
teacher in regard to means used. Some 
believe in self-reporting, others do not; 
some believe that corporal punishment is 
necessary and wholesome at times, others 
do not; some will resort to suspension as 
a means of discipline, others would rath- 
er resign than doso. The superintendent 
has aright to demand good results simply, 
and every lady teacher should secure 
such without compelling him to become 
a sort of public executioner of the child- 
ren. 

The superintendent should criticise the 
methods of instruction which he sees; 
not with the idea of making his teachers 
fac similes of himself, but to stimulate 
excellencies and to curb defects. Was 
that thought presented clearly? was it 
afterwards used as a magnet to attract 
other thoughts and cultivate original sug- 
gestion? did the teacher allow that poor 
little mind to beat its wings against the 
chill walls of the unknown promising it 
relief at the next recitation? were the 
senses appealed to by objects and draw- 
ings as they might have been? was the 
teacher noisy and frothy ? was she quiet 
and dull? did the chief points receive 
sufficient attention ? were the pupils train- 
ed to recite promptly and distinctly ? did 
the indolent or stupid scholars receive 
their morsel in due season? Favorable 
mention of superiorities and cautious 
criticism of failings made privately will 
be kindly received. It is simply delight- 
ful for a superior teacher, who has passed 
over and left far in the dim distance the 
fool’s hill of self-perfection, to have his 
work in the school-room inspected by 
some fellow veteran in the service. There 
are so many of our visitors who are 
charmed by a calisthenic drill, or a march 
by music, or some pretty picture or map 
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on the board, and yet are entirely obliv- | of mistakes and susceptible of improve. 
ious to the development of that thought | ment. In my opinion the topics in these 
which now stands out as well-defined as | mectings should include the following: 
some jutting rock in the landscape of a | A careful review of the work to be done 
master artist, so perfect that you fancy | by the several grades, with special atten- 
you can see around and even behind it. | tion to those points in any branch which 
The teacher watched the process with the | will be of practical utility in subsequent 
keen eye and subdued attention of a pho- life, methods of presenting these subjects 
tographist drawing a picture in his cam- | with limits upon parallel oral instruc. 
era. Putty and paint hide many deform- | tion needed with the book, drill upon any 
ities. general exercise in which the teachers 

The superintendent should test the work | are deficient, one branch for higher cul- 
actually done by the pupils in the several | ture, present difficulties and their reme- 
rooms. After all, this is the safest crite-| dies, written reports from the teachers 
rion of the success or failure of a chain | concerning their departments which they 
of schools. He can tell somewhat from | shall not consider women-slayers on ac- 
occasional oral examinations, but must | count of the 101 trifling things required, 
depend largely upon the monthly written | and general business. 
examinations; to facilitate these, he} Fellow-laborers, I have lastily penned 
should prepare a monthly limit table for | these views in the midst of many press- 
the course of study adopted by the board, | ing duties, having no faith in their infal- 
select the questions to be submitted to | libility; but with the hope of provoking 
the pupils, arrange programme and rules | honest criticism; for, if any department 
for examination; he should see atleast all |of the school-work of Wisconsin has 
the failed papers each month, and occ¢a- reached perfection, I am convinced it is 
sionally call for those which are above | not supervision, whether of city, county, 
the standard for scholarship. Thus he | or state. 

= * . ee | — a aeaaaar ens 
lage be enabled to superintend judicious. | OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ly all promotions and degradations, and | — 
give valuable counsel to the teachers con- | OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
cerning the various pupils under their | Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
charge. | RIGHTS AND POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 

Lastly, he should breathe into the | Q. Our district having been attached 
eae hers’ meetings the breath of life; this | to a neighboring district, the board of that 
will require some lung power; but far | district took possession of the school 
more mind power. As the source of the | house and other property which belonged 
fountain guages its height, so the super-! to the former district; had ita right to do 
intendent’s mental altitude guages the 
general level of these gatherings. The 
supervisor who is an intellectual lillipu- 
tian appears nowhere in the whole range | 
of his duties so contemptible as here, 
surrounded by open mouths and out- Q. If the town board consolidates two 
stretched hands and possessed of not a districts is the consolidated district enti- 
crumb of bread. On the contrary, the tled to the property of the old ones ? 
intellectual leader reaches the full zenith | A. The law does not know any such 
of his meridian glory in the midst of an | process as “consolidating” two districts, 
attentive, earnest, progressive class of | except as one district may be attached to 
cordial teachers. I do not mean that the | another. When this is done, they may be 
superintendent should do all the work at| said to be consolidated, In this case the 
the meetings; but he must do much of it| property of the district extinguished by 
and guide it all; not in the spirit of a| being attached to the other is to be dis- 
dictator, but of a fellow-teacher capable | posed of as provided in the latter part of 





so? 

A. It had not; the town board is to 
take possession of the property, and dis- 
pose of it, under section 16. 
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section 16. 


See also latter part of com- 
ment on section 16. 

Q. Cana town board legally attach one | 
district to another, if the district to be} 
thus extinguished has voted unanimously | 
against it? | 

A. The vote of the district makes no | 
difference as to the legality of the pro- | 
ceeding; it should have some weight in| 
considering the reasons for and against | 
the measure. 

Q. Our district, by some mistake, failed 
toreceive its share of school money; how | 


can we get it? 

A. If the whole amount due the town | 
was received and distributed, the excess | 
paid to each district treasurer should be | 
paid back; if this is not done, an equal 
amount should be withheld in the next | 
distribution. The money thus restored or | 


. . | 
retained should then go where it belongs. 


Q. The town board formed a new dis. 
trict, after a tax had been assessed on the | 
district from which the new one was ta- | 
ken, and the new district claims the tax 
accruing on its part of the territory. Is | 
it entitled to it? 

A. The tax due or collected is a part of | 
the “ property” belonging to the old dis- 
trict when the new was formed. The new | 
district has no claim except that arising | 
under sections 12, 13 and 14, and this} 
claim includes a proportionate share of | 
the tax; but all that is due the new dis. | 
trict is to be raised and paid over as pro- | 
vided in section 14. | 

Q. Our district voted, at annual meet- | 
ing, that the school-house might be used | 
for religious meetings, but prosecution is | 
threatened, if this is continued. Would 
an action lie, if commenced ? 

A. The vote of the district is of no 
legal effect in the matter. According to 
the decision of the Supreme court, an 
action would lie, if any of the tax payers 
object to the use of the house for other 
than school purposes. At the same time, 


by courtesy, such use as is mentioned is 





generally allowed, without objection. (See 
comments on section 48.) 

Q. Cana district sell its school-house | 
for a church ? 





rather feeble health. 


A. A district can authorize and direct 
the sale of a school-house only when it is 
no longer needed for school purposes; as 
for instance, when a new one has been 
built and the old one abandoned. It can- 


| not be sold for the reason that the district 


neglects to maintain a school. 

Q. Our district changed its 
house site from a low wet place to a good 
dry one; a special meeting was called, 
and through unfair means, the vote was 


school- 


rescinded; what can be done now ? 

A. Call another special meeting and 
reconsider and rescind the action of the 
previous one. If it turns out that a ma- 


jority are determined on having what the 


minority consider an tmproper site, an ap- 
peal can be taken. 


POWERS OF THE DISTRICT BOARD. 

Q. Can a district board allow a teacher 
to close school frequently and be absent 
to attend to other matters ? 

A. The board has no such specific 
power, under the school law, and those 
entitled to the privileges of the school 
would have just cause of complaint if the 
board took such a course. 

Q. Can the board allow the teacher to 
open the school house for an evening 
school, for those who cannot attend in the 
day time ? 

A. It may be held that the board can 
arrange for such a school as a public 
school, if necessary, but not as a private 
school. 

Q. Could foreign pupils be admitted 
to such a school? 

A. Their admission to an evening ses- 
sion of the public school would come un. 
der the same regulations as:their admission 
to the day sessions. (Sec. 19, sub-section 
eleventh.) 

Q. The board arranged a course of 
study which requires two classes to take 
grammar; two boys refuse to study it; 
san they be compelled to? 

A. Of course pupils must conform to 
the rules of the school, or be excluded, if 
incorrigible. A particular pupil may be 
excused, for sufficient reason, from a par- 
ticular study; for instance, because in 
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If the teacher in a public school | carrying with it & strong presumption of 


gives instruction in a foreign language, |its truth, were brought against a teacher, 


without authority, who is to interfere ? 

A. It is the province of the board to 
regulate such matters, but any tax-payer 
or parent in the district may make com- 
plaint. 

Q. I find that many persons in this 
quarter do not agree in your opinion as to 
the power of a board to discharge a 
teacher, as expressed on page 35 of the 
Jannary number, 2d column; they say the 
only way for a teacher to be dismissed is 
for the superintendent to annul her license. 
How is this? 

A. The reasons for the opinion given 
have been presented more than once in 
this department of the JourNAL.  Per- 
haps more weight will be attached to the 
decision of the same question by the 
State Superintendent of New York: 

“ A contract with a teacher, without ex- 
pressed conditions, is to be interpreted by 
the conditions implied in the very nature 
of the contract, and the purposes for which 
it is entered into. Every such contract 
implies distinctly that the teacher employ- 
ed possesses the essentials for moral char- 
acter, learning, ability and will. The 
license which he holds from the proper 
officer is prima facie evidence, only, that 
the applicant possesses these requisites, 
but it is not conclusive; the presumption 
raised by it may be rebutted by direct 
evidence, tending to show that the holder 
of such license lacks any or all of these 
qualifications. The question now raised 
is upon the proceedings to be-had, in or- 
der legally to effect a dissolution of a 
contract made with a teacher found or 
believed to be destitute of any of the es- 
sential qualifications for his position. The 
manner of proceeding upon an application 
to the proper authority for an annulment 
of the license held by the teacher is set 
forth with sufficient clearness in another 
part of the Code of Public Instruction. 
The annulment of the license dissolves all 
contracts entered into by virtue of its 
sanction. But can the fulfillment of a 
contract be avoided only in this way? 
Until the license is revoked, are the trus- 
tees bound to retain a teacher obnoxious 
to the district through immorality, ignor- 
ance, or inefficiency? The affirmative of | 
this is a too popular fallacy. 
sion of it would be a subversion of the | 
principles already enunciated as pertain- 


ing to the essential naiure of the contract. 
It cannot be supposed that in case a charge | 
of gross immorality, 


specifically urged, | 
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yo trustees must wait for the tedious de. 
lay of a formal hearing in the case before 
a commissioner, and abide the event,which 
may be determined through inefficiency 
of evidence, while the moral conviction 
of the truth of the charges preferred is 
still strong and abiding. The presence 
among pupils of a teacher against whom 
such suspicions rest must of itself, from 
the suggestions to which it would give 
rise, promote conditions of mind opposed 
to the development of virtue and purity 
of heart. This consideration alone would 
justify the trustees in a summary dismis- 
sal of the teacher. This, to be sure, is an 
extreme case, but it is sufficient to illus. 
trate and to establish the principle ad- 
vanced, that the trustees may be justified 
in the ‘discharge of a teacher before the 
close of the term specified in his contract. 
In determining what constitutes such jus- 
tification, it is difficult, not to say impos. 
sible, to establish uniform rules. The de- 
cision as to the propricty of the act, and 
the power to perform it, rests with the 
trustees. For an abuse of their discretion, 
or an unwarrantable exercise of their au- 
thority, they are, of course, responsible. 
On the complaint of the party sustaining 
what he considers a grievance or wrong, 
the issue becomes one of fact, and it de- 
volves upon the trustees to show by evi- 
dence that the teacher lacked the character, 

the ability, or the will, essential to a proper 
discharge of his duties, and that he failed 
thus to fulfill the obviously implied con- 
ditions of his contract. 
dissatisfaction on their part, or that of the 
inhabitants, is not sufficient to justify the 
discharge of a teacher employed for a 
definite period.” 

TAXES—LOANS. 

Q. Does the law require the school 
money levied by tax of the county to be 
apportioned on the scholar, or on the as- 
sessed valuation of property ? 

A. Onthescholar. (See section 58.) 

Q. In October A moved from district 
No. 4 to 6, taking his personal property 
with him; where is he to pay his district 
tax on said property ? 

A. In No. 4, if the tax was voted be- 
fore he left the district. 

Q. If a district borrows money, and a 
portion of its territory is afterwards set 


|i into another district, is that territory still 


| holden for the Joan? 


A. Itis not, unless special legislation 


The mere fact of 
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so provides, as in the case of loans winnie | 
the trust funds of the state. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Tam guardian of two of my sister’s 
children who are living with me, their 
father being dead; have they a right to at- 
tend school in my district, or in the one 
where their mother lives ? 

A. If the home or residence of the 
children is with you they should be al- 
lowed to attend school in your district; 
if they are to go back to their mother, 
their residence is there. 

Q. Iam town clerk. The boundaries 
of this town and the next have been 
changed, to take effect April1. By the 
change, the school-house of joint district 
No. 1 is placed in the other town. The 
oftice of district treasurer has for some 
time been vacant. Who appoints to fill 
vacancy, I or the other town clerk ? 

A. The power of appointment con- 
tinues with you until April 1, but the 
other town clerk is to endorse. (See sec. 
tion 50.) 

Q. Is the dictionary supplied to a 
school for the use of the teacher or pu- 
pils? 

A. For both, of course; but it should 
not. carried about carelessly, from desk 
to desk, as the cover soon becomes loose. 
A good plan is to have a little desk on 
purpose to hold it, to which pupils can 
resort, under suitable restrictions. Mr. 
I. N. Stewart, superintendent of Wau- 
kesha county, recommends a movable 
holder, and has a plan for one. 

Q. Is there alaw forbidding algebra 
to be taught in the public schools? 

A. There is not. Certain branches 
must be taught (Sec. 58), “and such others 
as may be determined upon by the district 
board.” It is unwise to take up much 
time with the higher branches. Ordi- 
narily the lower branches are not well 
learned. The board should not allow the 
teacher to introduce algebra or any other 
unusual branch, unless there is both time 
and occasion for it. This refers especial- 
ly to the common mixed schools. 


EDITORIAL MIGCELLANY. 


THE QUESTION OF TEXT-BOOKS, 

One of the difficult educational prob- 
lems of the day is the text-book ques- 
tion. The people are asking relief from 
what they consider an unnecessary bur- 
den of taxation for the school books used 
by their children. The belief is quite 
general (1) that text-books are unnecessa- 
rily costly; and (2) that changes in books 
are unnecessarily frequent. A popular 
desire for reform in this direction found 
an expression in the platform of the party 
whose successful candidates are now 
managing the public interests of the 
State. 

Not only in our own, but also in other 
States, has the text-book question pro- 
voked feeling and discussion- It is one 
of the more important, as well as one of 
the more difficult questions connected 
with our educational interests. There are 
so many competing series, of different 
publishers, on a given subject; there are 
often so many books ina series, on one 
subject; the range of subjects taught in 
the schools is now so wide; and, finally, 
changes in text-books are so frequent, 
from the personal preferences of success- 
ive teachers, or the persuasive appeals of 
publishers’ agents, that it is no wonder 
paterfamilias dreads the opening of a 
school term as much as (although for a 
different reason) do the youngsters. 

The teacher also often finds, from the 
variety of books among his pupils, a dif- 
ficulty in classifying the school, and a 
consequent waste of time and energy. 
These are serious evils, for which there 
should be found some remedy. 

The following possible solutions of this 
question have been presented, and have 
their respective advocates: 

(1.) State uniformity in text-books, se- 
cured by the appointment of a commis- 
sion, whose duty it shall be to select the 
books,—the books so selected to be fur- 
nished by agreement with the publishers 
at the lowest possible wholesale rate, and 
their use made obligatory for a series of 
years. 


(2.) County or town uniformity,  se- 
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cured by the appointment of a county or | 
town commission, whose duty it shall be 
to select the books, which when so select- 
ed shall be purchased and used as above. 
Under either this or the preceding plan 
the books may be ordered in needed 
quantities by the towns or districts, direct 
from the publishers. 

(3.) State uniformity, with the 
books selected and purchased by the 
State, and furnished to the 
through the county, town or district or- 
ganizations, at cost, as Webster’s Diction- 


text- 


schools, 


ary is now furnished. 

(4.) County or town uniformity, with 
text-books purchased by the county or 
town, and furnished to pupils in the sev- 
eral districts free of cost, or for a small 
rent fee per term,—as_ books are now fur- 
nished to pupils in the Normal Schools. 

(5.) State uniformity, with text-books 
prepared expressly for the State by con- 
tract with authors, and to be published 
by the State and furnished to schools at 
cost, or free, as school copies of the Con- 
stitution are now furnished. 

(6.) The present chaotic system. 

Which of these plans is the worst 
would perhaps not be difficult for intelli- 
gent men to decide; but which would in 
practice work most satisfactorily is not 
so easy to determine. The first has been 
tried in Minnesota, with general results 
which we have as yet failed to ascertain 
with much certainty. The fourth is a 
plan which good authority says is now 
working satisfactorily in Maine. 

The people of the State may rest assured 
that the Educational Department of the 
administration is thoroughly alive to any 
genuine reform which it may be possible 
to inaugurate in this direction, and will 
leave no means untried to determine the 
exact conditions of this problem. To as- 
certain these it conceives to be its first 
duty in the premises. That these condi- 
tions are not so few or so easily appre- 
hended as some shallow reformers may 
think, he best knows who is best acquain- 
ted with the methods and cost of making 
and selling books, with the power and in- 
fluence of publishers, with the difficulty 
of bringing into harmony of view and 
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action on such a question ali classes and 
sections, with the working of plans in 
other States, ete., ete. 

Nevertheless, it is our belief that a 
practical and generally satisfactory solu- 


_ tion of the quesiion is attainable, and it 


may be expected that the first Annual Re- 
port of the present Superintendent will 
contain the conclusions reached through 
a careful study of the subject in this and 


‘other States. 


Pc tg 

ACADEMIES AND THAT SORT OF THING. 

A sense of obligation and of justice 
impels us to a brief comment upon some 
paragraphs of President Arey’s paper 
published in this number of the JouRNAL. 
The paper, as a whole, is full of truth, 
boldly and clearly expressed, and will be 
read with interest as well by those who 
heard it in the association, as by those 
who become acquainted with it for the 
first time in these pages. 

(1.) The author says, in reference to se- 
lect or boarding schools, they “ generally 
find their ends accomplished when the 
instructors of them have secured a com- 
petence, or have learned from biting ex- 
perience that there is no money in them. 
He further says, “my experience has 
failed to convince me that they have 
other ends than those terminating in 
self.” 

One of the best schools we ever attend- 
ed was a select boarding school, owned 
and managed by a man who was in every 
sense an honor to the teacher’s profession. 
The school supplied a want felt by the 
community, was largely attended, was 
well equipped with teachers and appa- 
ratus, and_.did a noble‘work. Inour sub- 
sequent experience in teaching we are 
inclined to think our best, most thorough, 
most conscientious and thoroughly suc- 
cessful work was done years ago in a 
select school in a little country village,— 
a school which we confess we should 
never have opened if we had not in view 
certain “ends terminating in self,” 7.e., we 
wanted a few hundred dollars to enable 
us to finish our college course. We after- 
wards taught in a public school, and the 
truth compels us to say we would not 
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have done that, if there had not been the 

same selfish “‘ends’—desired by us and 

shamefully acquiesced in by the sinful 

Board. On our honor (which after this | 
confession may be held cheap), we do not | 
think we had any higher motives in the | 
latter work than in the former. We liked | 
the work each time, and think we per- 

formed it satisfactorily, but we feel tol- 

erably sure we would not have done it if 
the “ends” we sought had not been 

mainly selfish. 

We suppose it is chiefly the teacher 
that makes the school. Now is teaching 
any more selfish in its ends in a select 
school, academy or college, than in a) 
district, graded, or normal school? Can 
there not be, and is there not likely to 
be, as much unselfishness, devotion to 
duty, thoroughly conscientious labor, in 
private schools as in public? So far as | 
our own observation, experience, and | 
reason go, there is really more of these 
virtues in the former. The best work is 
often there. The highest culture is often 
there. Those who teach as if profession- 
ally, permanently, are more likely to be 
found in private schools. This is a fact 
scarcely any one will question. The 
army of evanescent and hence poor 
teachers, is to be found rather in the pub- 
lic schools. 

(2.) Another statement is, “ the acade- 
my had its origin in the interests of the 
rich. The poor have hardly found a foot- 
hold within its walls.” Both these state- 
ments we believe to be almost wholly un- 
just and untrue. Who that recalls the 
efforts and sacrifices of the early inhab- 
itants of New England to found schools 
for higher instruction, does not know 
them to be unjust? Who that knows 
aught of the best New England and New 
York Academies does not know that 
thousands of poor men’s sons, and daugh- 
ters too, have found there, and there only, 
the culture their souls thirsted for,—have 
found there scholarships and _ prizes 
to help them in the struggle,—have found 
there, in case of real need, tuition as free | 
as the generous hearts and minds of no- | 
ble founders and managers could make | 
it? The fact that tuition in those aca 
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75 
mies has not been free to all, has never 
driven from their doors a single student 
worthy the title. Even if he must pay 
the fee, as pride generally prompts, its 
amount is comparatively trifling. It is 
not the cost of tuition that ever keeps 
away poor but ambitious youths. It is 
the far greater cost of attendance in other 
respects—in board, and clothing, and ces- 
sation from productive labor. These are 
what have made, and probably always 
will make higher education expensive,— 
unless indeed we can furnish it almost at 
every man’s door. Are these things with- 
out cost in the higher schools of our 
boasted “free” system? Does it actually 
cost nothing for a non-resident to attend 
the Whitewater Normal, or the State Uni- 
versity? Are these really free schools in 
any wide sense, except to those living in 
the immediate vicinity ? 

New England Academies—whether on 
New England elsewhere—have 
done a noble work, xnd- are still doing it. 
Rich and poor alike, have there shared 
common advantages. «Sons of poor men 
as well as rich, now in places of honor 
and trust all over our broad land, look 
back to earlier days passed in eastern 
academies, and call those institutions 
blessed. 

(3.) But it is asserted that academies 
have declined—that they have outlived 
their usefulness. This statement is not 
true without large qualification. In the 
sastern states, where the academic system 
has had its fullest development, some acad- 
emies,it is true, have lost their former pres- 
tige, some have been changed into free 
high schools with academic departments, 
and some have quite ceased to exist. 
Many, however, are still in a prosperous 
condition, and not a few are now offering 
better advantages and enjoying greater 
prosperity than ever before. If a once 
flourishing academy has declined, it may 
be regarded as certain that its misfortune 
has been due (aside from accidents of bad 
management, to which these schools 
have ever occasionally been subject) to 
establishment in its vicinity of 
stronger public or private schools which 


soil or 


offer equal or superior academic facilities. 
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The academy still exists, but in another 
form, with subordinate additions. Aggre- 
gated around it and beneath it are found 
the various departments of a more pri- 
mary culture. In some instances this 
ehange has occurred on the site of the 
academy; in others there has been a 
change of location. In general it may 
truthfully be said that the change has 
not been a decline of private academic 
instruction, but a great progress towards 
it of public school instruction. If at 
first sight the academies appear lower, a 
eloser observation will show simply that 
public schools have risen higher. At this 
we heartily rejoice. Over any decline in 
advantages for secondary or academic in- 
struction, and over any decline in public 
appreciation of such instruction, we 
should sincerely mourn. But there is no 
such decline. 

Any further change in the direction 
here indicated—further incorporation of 
a separate academic system into the pub- 
lic system—we favor, provided always the 
change does not lower the character of 
secondary instruction. Any further 
change that may create and foster such, 
as supplementing primary instruction, 
we heartily favor. 

To those who think less than we do of 
this “absent link” of our system—sec- 
ondary or academic instruction—we 
earnestly commend the chapter on this 
subject in U. 8. Commissioner Eaton’s 
Report for 1872. There is here room for 
only a single sentence: 

“T must confess my surprise that so 
many are either hesitating in supporting 
this grade of instruction in our public 
systems of education, or opposing it out- 
right. Apparently they know little of 
what is done by it, and reflect less upon 
what it ought to do.” 

The fact is too often unnoticed that am- 
ple provision for secondary tends to stim- 
ulate and improve primary instruction. 
The mere presence of a flourishing acad- 
emy or high school, benefits the primary 
schools of the vicinity in two ways: 
(1) It excites among the more intelligent 
and advanced pupils of the primary 
schools an ambition for the higher cul- 
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ture it affords; and (2) it provides for the 
primary schools better qualified teachers. 
In proof of the latter statement, and as 
also tending to support other preceding 
statements, we subjoin an extract from 
the message of Governor Dix, delivered 
a few weeks ago to the New York Legis- 
lature: 


“Tn the academies a system of examin. 
ations instituted by the Regents several 
years since, greatly reduced the number 
of scholars on which the distribution of 
the public moneys appropriated to these 
institutions is made. The reports of the 
last year show an increase in the number 
of such scholars of nearly 20 per cent. 
over the previous year—an increase most 
gratifying, because it exhibits the saluta- 
ry influence of higher requirements in 
scholarship. The Regents are confident 
that this influence will continue to 
strengthen and extend, making itself 
very sensibly felt in the common schools 
as well as in the academies. The increas- 
ed appropriations lately made to these 
institutions are greatly stimulating the 
work of both teachers and scholars in all 
departments of instruction. They are 
specially felt in the classes for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of the commonschools, 
there being an increase of at least 30 per 
cent. in the number of such teachers 
now under training, as compared with 
former years. 

This result is regarded by the Regents 
as the most encouraging; for with all that 
is done in the normal schools, the acade- 
mies must continue to a great extent to 
furnish the teachers for the common 
schools, especially in the rural districts. 
Whatever is done to elevate and improve 
the institutions, in which these teachers 
are trained, will tend directly and posi- 
tively to advance the schools in which 
they teach. The range of subjects taught 
in the academies is wide, and in the char- 
acter of the instruction and the apparatus 
provided for the illustration of science, 
many of these institutions are fully equal 
to the colleges of a few years ago. he 
number of academies and academical de- 
partments of union schools under the vis- 
itation of the Regents is 210. 





Tur “ Wisconsiz Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters,” is holding its annual 
meeting in the capitol as we go to press. 
The President, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, has re- 
turned from Europe, and is in the chair. 
His speech at Vienna, alluded to last 
month, will be found in this issue. 
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No School and State, as well as no Charch and 
State. 


LETTER OF GEBRIT SMITH TO CHARLES STEBBINS. 

Here is a letter we like. Bold, earnest, 
forcible, calm, original, it strikes square- 
ly and strongly at the very roots of our 
free school system. We like it for its 
spirit, not for its conclusions. We like it, 
while we almost everywhere disagree 
with it. We like it, because it agreeably 
provokes and stirs us up. We like it, 
finally, because it comes from one of the 
best and bravest, if not one of the wisest 
of men. However we may disagree with 
Gerrit Smith, we shall always hold him 
one of Nature’s noblemen. 

For a quarter of a century he has con- 
sistently opposed the free school system, 
has held that “ the meddling of the State 
with the school is an impertinence little 
less than its meddling with the church.” 
He thinks that “if the State will only 
stand aside, voluntary offerings will flow 
in and far more than equal what is raised 
by taxation.”"". He thinks that “ nothing 
serves so much to maintain a manly and 
independent spirit in the people—noth- 
ing, indeed, is so essential to their na- 
tional life—as the keeping of government 
within its normal and narrow limits. A 
people who hang helplessly on govern- 
ment, and, instead of doing their own 
work, look to government to do it for 
them, make a usurper of their govern- 
ment and children of themselves.” 

He thinks that the signs of the ap- 
proaching end of this evil of State educa- 
tion are multiplying, and considers that 
among them is the rising up of the great 
body of the Roman Catholics against the 
system. He sees another indication of 
the approaching downfall of the State 
school, in its proposing compromises. 
“Any institution may be regarded as 
near its end when, to prolong its life, it 
falls to compromising. One of these 
proposed compromises is to forego prayer 
in the school. Another is to forbid all 
religious teaching in it, and especially to 
exclude the Bible from it.” “Scarcely 
less unwise is it to exclude religion from 
the desk of the schoolmaster than from 
the pulpit of the pastor.” 
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He then speaks of the growing favor 
with which the proposition for compul- 
sory education is regarded, and says, 
“however well such compulsion may 
harmonize with despotic government, it 
is quite out of place in a republic. It may 
suit the genius of a people who are 
owned by their ruler; but it is entirely 
unsuited to a people each one of whom 
owns both himself and his children.” 

There is in this letter much to provoke 
reflection, and we do not hesitate to ad- 
vise any thoroughly wide-awake teacher 
or friend of education who loves the 
principle of fair play, to send a stamp to 
the author (at Peterboro, N. Y.) for a 
copy, and to read it for himself. It is 
good for a man to have the ground-work 
of his faith in things occasionally at- 
tacked. It makes him a more thought- 
ful and wiser man. It gives him greater 
liberality and breadth of view. 

Besides, opposition and discussion can- 
not hurt the truth. Our own faith, for 
instance, in the free school system, is 
only strengthened by a thoughtful read- 
ing of this letter. Notwithstanding the 
omens of speedy downfall seen by Mr. 
Smith, we are quite firmly persuaded that 
the present free school system will last 
several years. If these are blows from 
one of its most skillful and experienced 
enemies, we calmly proceed to devise 
means, not for defending the existence of 
the system, but for making it a still more 
successful and glorious promoter of the 
happiness and liberties of the people 
than it now is. 

Wuicu Po.icy ?—The following com- 
munication may induce some one who 
has carefully examined the subject and 
who has had experience, to write some- 
thing in reply. We think it is a good 
deal a question of circumstances: 

NORTHFIELD, Minn., Jan. 20, 74. 
Supt. Pub. Instruction, Madison, Wis. : 

Dear Str—May I trouble you for your 
opinion in regard to a matter of some 
interest in an educational point, and 
which is at the present time agitating our 
quiet, in this village. We are in need of 
more and better school-rooms, having de- 
cidedly outgrown our old accommoda. 
tions, and public sentiment is somewhat 
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divided whether it is best to build a good 
central school-house where a school of a 
high grade may be taught, with accom- 
modations for primary schools in conve- 
nient localities in the village, or two or 
three, on the old plan without regard to 
any higher grades. I am an old teacher, 
and am frank to say that I favor the cen- 
tral building, but 1 wish to get the opin- 
ion of prominent educators on the sub- 
ject. Will you be kind enough to give 
me your views at as early a day as conve- 
nient. Truly yours, 
W. H. MitcHeE.u. 


WINNEBAGO County.—The schools in 
the county are doing good work this win- 
ter. A change of teachers has been made 
in four districts, where the schools were 
in a poor condition and _ satisfaction is 
now being given. Weare holding teach- 
ers’ associations once in three weeks 
which are fully attended by teachers and 
friends of education. 

H. A. Hobart, Co. Supi. 

We see by a circular that the Teachers’ 
Association for the county was to be held 
February 7, at Eureka. Winnebago is 
one of the counties where associations 
has been kept up with spirit and good 


results. 





Sauk County is another. The N. W. 
Association met at the “ Wheelersburg 
School House,” January 10, with an at- 
tendance of about fifty. Messrs. Earth- 
man, Grant, Crouch and Cortelyou, and 
Misses Kenworthy and Little, with others, 
took partin the exercises. The secretary, 
Mr. Cortelyou, remarks: “Although the 
men, in this as in our other meetings, did 
the most of the talking, the ladies, it was 
admitted by all, advanced the best, and 
most practical ideas.” The next meeting 
was to be held at the “Allen School 
House,” Washington, February 7. 
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closed. This and other indications of the 
letter and circulars lead to the conclusion 
that Prof. Allen is perhaps the busiest 
man in the Golden State. 


CARROLL COLLEGE is fuller than at any 
time before. There are 93 students in actual 
attendance, besides a small primary class. 
The new boarding department is in ope- 
ration and promises well for the insti- 
tion, 

WE clip from a recent copy of the New 
York Tribune the following paragraphs 
in reference to corporal punishment in 
schools. They meet our approbation. 
This punishment should be very rarely 
resorted to, but to absolutely prohibit it 
removes the final and at times most salu- 
tary means of reforming an otherwise 
incorrigible young reprobate: 

The Committee on Rules of the Wash- 
ington Board of School Trustees report 
that it is not prepared to hazard the ex- 
pression of an opinion that corporal pun- 
ishment is not sometimes necessary, and 
that its proper administration may not 
result in the best interests of the pupil so 
punished and of the schools. That this 
mode of punishment is much too often 
resorted to by young and _ inexperienced 
teachers, it does not gainsay, but that it 
should be absolutely and entirely prohib- 
ited it cannot admit. 

The Schenectady Star says in regard to 
corporal punishment that ‘We believe 
that it will not do, under our system of 
public schools, to deprive the teacher of 
the right to punish boys who can in no 
other way be made to obey the rules of 
the school. We do not believe that sus- 
pension from school is a sufficient remedy, 
it is too often just what a bad boy likes, 
and we do not believe school authorities 
have aright to expel permanently until 
all other remedies have been tried, and 
one of these remedies should be corporal 
punishment.” 


;.In spite of the success of the experi- 


A PLEASANT personal letter just receiv-| ment of excluding corporal punishment 


ed from Prof. C. H. Allen, President of | in the Chicago schools, the Board of Ed- 
the State Normal School, San Jose, Cal., | ucation of that city recently decided not 
conveys the promise of two or three ar-| to abolish it formally and legally. The 
ticles for the JOURNAL from his pen dur- chief argument seemed to be that, cor- 
ing the current year. From  inclosed | poral punishment being forbidden, sus- 
: : | pens yas y resort, and this, be- 
i eitithinwe ae lean thats ' . Term, | Pension was the only rt, ; 
— s we le - that e In titute Term, | coming too general, was disastrous.’ The 
held in connection with the Normal) rule prohibiting whipping was lost by 
School from Jan. 6th to 28d, had just! two votes. 
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TuE sketch of the President-elect of 
the University, Dr. Bascom, by one of his 
pupils, will be read with interest, and the 
article is so well written that we hope to 
hear from the writer again. 

WISHING to say something of the great 
departed naturalist, Agassiz, we found 
something better from the pen of a pupil, 
ou Penikese, ready to our hand. 





OnE of the most sensible and commend- 
able movements in college circles that 
has been inaugurated for many a year is 
that of intercollegiate literary contests. 
The TZribune has this note of it: 

The movement started by Princeton and 
Williams Colleges to organize a literary 
and oratorical contest, to take place at 
Saratoga at the same time as the boat- 
race, is advancing rapidly. A convention 
of various colleges is to be called in New 
York at an early day, and the indications 
are that there will be representations from 
a number of colleges interested in the 
matter. Presidents McCosh of Princeton, 
Stearns of Amherst, and Chadbourne of 
Williams, Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
and James T. Fields are among those 
who have heartily expressed their inter- 
est in the plan, which has the merit of 
novelty to recommend it if no other. 

A Correction.—Mr. Emery, the Secre- 
tary, calls our attention to some errors in 
our report of last month, of the proceed- 
ings of the late meeting of teachers. Mr. 
Shaw’s paper was on “Supervision,” and 
not on “Compulsory Education,” and it 
should have been mentioned that Presi- 
dent Albee presented a paper on the same 
subject. There seems to have been an 
omission of some of the copy furnished 
by the secretary. 

WE give Mr. Shaw’s paper on Super- 
vision this month, and hope to give Pres- 
ident Albee’s next; also, Prof. Carpenter’s 
paper on the Relations of our Public Ed- 
ucational Institutions. 


WE give a second portion of Dr. Hob- 
bins’ important paper. The Doctor has 
been a close student and observer; and 
was, we believe, a member of the Royal 


College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
London. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: By 
SAMUEL S. GREENE, LL. D., author of ** English 
Grammar,” etc. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 
& Co., 1874. 

The key-note of the author’s idea of 
grammatical analysis is given, when he 
says that it is “something more than a 
discrimination of verbal forms,” that is, 
if properly conceived and taught; if lan- 
guage is subordinated to thought. With 
the improvements made in this last re- 
vised edition, the work, already a favorite 
with many intelligent teachers, will have 
wider acceptance and usefulness. The 
sixth chapter presents an interesting view 
of “higher analysis,” the last section 
treating of the formation and analysis of 
the paragraph, and embracing a simple 
and ingenious system of symbols. On 
the whole, the work is the best text-book 
on the subject we have. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW—Jan., 1874, 
(Vol. I, No. 1.—This new star in the 
literary universe is fairly above the hor- 
izon. It would not be fair to expect it to 
shine at once with meridian splendor, but 
it meets all reasonable expectations. Of 
course one does not expect in a solid 
Review such reading as he finds in the 
Galaxy or Atlantic. If he does, he had 
better lay it down uncut. Asa people, 
we dre impatient of solid writing or 
thinking. The more shame for us. The 
North American Review, with all its weight 
and strength, has never reached more 
than avery limited circulation. The In- 
TERNATIONAL will be more cosmopolitan, 
but it will not have the patronage it needs * 
and deserves, unless those who affect to 
be true scholars make it a point to give it 
patronage and help. If we are net accus- 
tomed to such substantial literary diet, it 
is time we were. 

The six articles in the initial issue of 
the INTERNATIONAL are all meritorious. 
The first, “ Our Late Panic,” (by the edi- 
tor we presume), is certainly not dry. 
Some will think its style too florid. At 
all events it is pointed, pungent, and 
timely. It goes straight to the core of our 
national ulcer of corruption.—“ Fires in 
American Cities,” by Dr. A. P. PEAsopy, 
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discusses very ably a source of material 
destruction almost as fearful in its way as 
that moral plague which saps our national 
honesty, and it touches to the quick the 
sore spot of fire insurance.— Deep-Sea 
Exploration,” by Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
will rivet the attention of all but surface 
readers. The records of the ocean are 
yielding to the persistent search of sci- 
ence. —‘‘ Universal Education,” ly Ray 
PALMER, is a thoughtful and scholarly 
article. It contains not much indeed that 
is new, but it takes a broad and wise sur- 
vey of the subject, and does full justice 
to the possibilities and needs involved in 
it. We are particularly pleased with the 
emphasis given to the need of beginning 
the work properly in the family, and with 
the clear recognition of the fact that all 


will be abortive unless the education given 


t> each generation “secures a liberal, 


moral and religious culture to all classes.” | 


We have marked several paragraphs full 
of golden words.—The fifth article, on 
the “Prussian Church Law,” discusses 
one of the most vital questions of the 
day—the relations of church and state; a 
subject which we of course cannot readily 
see from a European stand point, but one 
that we shall have to mect in the future. 
The writer Franz von HOoLtTzENDORF, 
Professor of International and Criminal 
Law, Munich, brings to the subject not 
only German learning and patience, but 
rare candor and insight. Guided by wise 
but firm counsels, Europe may safely and 
at no distant period, pass through an ec- 
clesiastical and religious revolution more 
extensive and salutary than that of the 
15th century —When we mention that the 
Jast article, on “International Arbitra- 
tion,’ is by Dr. THEO. D. WooLsEy, we 
give assurance to the reader that it could 
have had no more able exponent. 

The dearest interests of humanity are 
peculiarly involved in the subjects treat- 
ed in these last three articles. With uni- 


versal education, for hand, head and heart; 
with religion swaying men as it should 
do, and no longer a field of antagonisms, 
and with the incoming of that condition of 
the world which must follow the reign of | 
universal education and pure religion— 
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the condition in which “the nations shal] 
learn war no more,” a golden age will 
have come. Gop speed the day! 

We cannot dwell upon the “ Book No- 
tices;’’ but when we say that they em- 
brace “ Masson’s Milton,” “Memoir and 
Letters of Sarah Coleridge,” by her 
daughter; the ‘Liberal Education of 
Woman,” by Prof. Orton, of Vassar; 
“Mind and Body,” by Prof. Bain; the 
Poems and the Lives of the Carey Sisters 
and the Addresses, etc., before the “ Evan- 
gelical Alliance,” we shall have indicated 
that their scope is of varied and generally 
of abiding interest, and will only add, 
that the editor brings experience, point, 
fairness, insight and a felicitous style to 
this part of his work. P. 





| Lirre.u’s Livine AGE for Feb.7, gives 


|a fair sample of the weekly bill of fare: 
“Mendelsson,” by Ferdinand Hiller; 
“Far From the Madding Crowd,” part 
I; “Sir Edward Landseer,”’ by Miss 
Thackeray ; “The Parisians” (concluded), 
by Bulwer; “House Martins as Builders ;” 
“Universal Suffrage;’ ‘France and 
Italy ;” for Poetry, ‘“‘ Requiem of the Rhi- 
noceros;’”’ “The Swallows;’? “A Mada- 
gascar Song,” translated by Sir John 
Bowring; and Miscellany. In no way 
can so much solid, good reading, of 
healthful tone and variety, be obtained 
for the same money. 

Forwarded, free of postage, for $8.00. 
An extra copy for a club of five. Address 
Littell and Gay, Boston. 





THE ATLANTIC, for February, continues 
“Prudence Palfrey,” and “ Baddeck and 
that Sort of Thing,” both racy and read- 
able. ‘“ Mose Evans,” by W. M. Baker, 
is in a happy vein. “Recollections of 
| Aggasiz,”’ by Theo. Lyman, is full of in- 

terest. The poetry is passable, and the 
literary notices are as usual among the 
best things inthe magazine. It is a good 





number, $4.00 a year. Address H. O. 
Houghton, Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


EverY SATURDAY is becoming more 


‘attractive than ever. A new series and 
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new volume commenced with the year,/science and all matters in short, of gen- 


and in the number for January 31, began 
the novel which has excited so much at- 
tention, ‘“ Far From the Madding Crowd,” 
thought by the Spectator to be the work 
of George Eliot, but now known to be by 
the rising young author, Thomas Hardy. 
In the number for February 7 was begun 
a new Editorial Department, which will 
now be a regular feature, and contain a 
brief essay and current notes on literary, 
scientific, and socialtopics. This feature 
is exceedingly well sustained. Feb. 14 
will be begun a charming serial by the 
celebrated Erckmann-Chatrian, entitled 
“The College Life of Maitre Nablot.” 

Address H. O. Houghton, Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 





Sr. NICHOLAS’ MAGAZINE, for Girls and 
Boys, evidently takes the lead in its de- 
partment of literary effort. For beauty 
of illustrations and attractiveness of con- 
tents, it cannot well be excelled, and its 
tone is healthful and unexceptionable. 
Price $3.00 a year. The February num- 
ber is the fourth issued. Address Scrib- 
ner & Co., New York City. With the 
Atlantic, $6.00; with the Atlantic and 
Every Saturday, $10.00. 


SBRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for January and 
February, are before us, and present, in 
contents and illustrations, a marvel of 
attractions; such as to make the Monthly 
par-excellence the popular magazine of 
the day. Fortunately the great army of 
the readers of magazine literature fur- 
nishes enough to take all, and in the 
multitude of the magazines, there is some 
one to meet every taste. Scribner’s is a 
favorite, and justly with a large division 
of the great army. Address Scribner & 
Co., New York City. Terms $4.00 a year. 
Volume commenced with November. 
Sent with St. Nicholas for $7.00. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL continues to fill 
notably well its place in the literary world, 
and that place is to meet the wants of the 
most cultivated readers. It is also very 
comprehensive in its scope, embracing 
art, music and the drama, as well as gen- 


eral literature, together with notes of| 





eral interest. Terms $4.00 a year; or put 
up, if preferred, in monthly parts, and 
sent for $4.50. D. Appleton & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York City. 


Lrppincott’s MaGazInE.—The Febru- 
ary number, the second of the new vol- 
ume, is replete with interesting, and at- 
tractive articles. George MacDonald’s 
long-promised serial story, Malcom, now 
really begins. It is brimful of fine Scotch 
humor. Its characters are skillfully and 
clearly drawn. It is altogether a most 
stirring and captivating story, one of the 
author’s very best. The continuation of 
“The New Hyperion” maintains the in- 
terest already created,—an interest which 
is constantly surprised and intensified by 
the singularly original and suggestive 
illustrations of Dore. ‘Josephine and 
Malmaison,” illustrated, is an interesting 
sketch of Napoleon’s life at Malmaison 
and of his relations with Josephine, by 
Marie Howland. “A Western Seeress,”’ 
by Will Wallace Harney, isa graphic and 
curious piece, descriptive of adventures 
illustrative of the faculty of second sight. 
Other articles are also eminently read- 
able, and “Our Monthly Gossip” is as 
usual attractive to all readers of refined 
taste. Yearly subscription, $4.00. Single 
number, 35 cents. Liberal clubbing rates. 
Specimen number, with premium list, 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Address 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 Market 
street, Philadelphia. 





ScHoou SuppLies.—The advertisement 
of Mr. Rolfe, alluded to last month, did 
not appear as_ stated. We = are 
pleased to learn from him, that for a lim- 
ited time at least, he will make very lib- 
eral terms in supplying Reference Books, 
Maps and Globes, in connection with 
CHAPMAN’S Map or Wisconsin. He will 
promptly answer inquiries and fill orders. 

A MARVELOus COMBINATION of econ- 
omy, taste, beauty, sentiment and artistic 
merit! <A year’s subscription for Demor- 
est’s Monthly Magazine, and the large 
and beautiful oil Chromo, “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” presented as a premium. 
See the announcement in another place. 
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APPLETON’S 
AMERICAN CY CLOPAEDIA, 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entircly rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type 
and illustrated with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of ToE New AmeEricvn CycLora: 
DIA was Completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has at- 
tained in all paris of the United States, and the signal developments which have 
taken place in every branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors 
and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of knowl 
edge has made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, 
and their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience 
and refinement of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, 
involving national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefati- 
gable explorers of Africa. 

The great polictial revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the 
lapse of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names 
are in every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the par- 
ticulars. Great battles have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which 
the details are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the transient publica. 
tions of the day, but which onght now to take their place in permanent and authentic 
history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of 
the editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish 
an accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh produc- 
tion in literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give 
a succinct and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotyped plates have been used, but everv page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and 
compass as its predecessor, but with afar greater pecuniary expenditure, and with 
such improvements in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience 
and enlarged knowledge. : 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the present edition 
have been added not for pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although 
intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to 
insure their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is be- 
lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It wil 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored 
Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDINC. 


In extra Cloth, pervol., = - = $5.00 | In Half Russia, extra gilt,pervol., + $8.00 
In ad Leather, per vol , - - 6.00 | In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., 10.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pervol., - - T0 | In Full Russia,pervol., - - = = 10.00 





Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until completion will be issued 
once in two months. *,*Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CycLopprA, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 

Frrst-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. Address the Publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., 549 &[551 Broadway. N. ¥. 








